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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


THE PAPACY 
BY THE REV. J. R. NEWELL, O.P., P.G. 
“What manner of man is this; for the winds and the sea obey him?”— 
Matt., viii, 27. 
SYNOPSIS —The Papacy prefigured in Peter. By instituting the Papacy 


Our Lord secured Unity. The work of the Papacy. Its greatest enemy. 
The grandeur and sublime office of the Papacy. 


By the scenes in His life, and the miracles and declarations 
accompanying them, Jesus prefigured and announced the reli- 
gious institutions which He was about to establish on earth, and 
by which He was to take possession of the spiritual and moral 
world for all time. Designing to institute the Papacy in the per- 
son and Episcopate of His apostle, Simon, He gave him the 
name of Peter, which means a rock, and He singled him out as 
the object of His most personal communication, His special 
miracles and His weightiest injunctions. He chose Peter’s boat 
from which to teach the multitudes on the shore, and concluded 
His discourse by effecting the miraculous draft of fishes in 
Peter’s net, and He thereupon declared him the predestined su- 
preme teacher in His Kingdom; “Fear not, henceforth thou 
shalt catch men.” He bade Peter come to Him, and enabled 
him to walk with Him upon the heaving billows of the deep— 
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a sublime act of faith and trust in Jesus, and prophetic of Peter's 
special association with Him in the guidance of His Church, 
And again, in Peter’s boat, when the Master and His Apostles 
seemed about to be overwhelmed in the tempest, He commanded 
the winds and the waves: ‘Peace, be still!—and there came a 
great calm.” In which scene we recognize the divine forecast 
of Christ’s institution of the Papacy, and the prefigurement of 
its miraculous history. 

Jesus constituted His Apostles into an organized spiritual so- 
ciety to carry His doctrine to all nations. He promised it the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost and the protection of His own pres- 
ence for all time; and as the visible head of this society—His 
Church—He appointed Peter, with the promise of indefect- 
ibility in his teaching and the perpetuity of his Episcopate and 
office. He said to the Apostles: “Satan hath wished to have 
you all, that he might sift you as wheat; but I have prayed for 


thee, Peter, and do thou confirm thy brethren. . . . Thou 
art Peter” (a rock) “and on this rock I will build my Church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. . . . And 


to thee, Peter, I give the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven,” that 
is of the Church, “and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth it 
shall be bound also in Heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loosen 
on earth it shall be loosened also in Heaven. . . . Simon 
Peter, lovest thou me more than these?—feed my lambs and my 
sheep”—rule my entire flock. 

Thus, in creating the Papacy, Jesus, with divine wisdom and 
foresight, secured the essential character of His religion—Cath- 
olic unity. For, no matter how numerous the members of His 
Church or how geographically dispersed and divided, the su- 
preme central authority of the See of Peter—the Papacy— 
maintains doctrinal identity and unity of faith among them, and 
binds the different nations and races throughout the world in 
the one true Christian religion. 

Acting in the consciousness of its divinely-pledged infallibility 
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and supreme authority, the Papacy always decided religious con- 
troversies and defined what was the Christian faith from the 
beginning. In all ages it summoned the Episcopate of the Chris- 
tian world to General Council. It created new Episcopal Sees 
and filled vacant ones, and delegated all missionaries who car- 
ried the light of the Gospel to the heathen nations. It was the 
Papacy that early established all the most famous universities 
of Europe; and throughout the centuries it was to this incor- 
ruptible moral power in upholding and enforcing the claims of 
justice that the mightiest tyrants had to yield. 

Persecuted and honored, hated and cherished, according to 
the varying moods of the nations, the Papacy fills all minds 
with wonder. It is the only originally apostolic Episcopate. 
The organized Christianity of the other Apostles throughout the 
Orient was early swept away by the violence of despots and the 
perfidy of Grecian heresy. Perpetuity was not promised to their 
foundations; but Christ promised it to the See of Peter. Hence, 
the Papacy is the only living institution which carries the mind 
back in unbroken succession through the ages to the origin of 
Christianity: It is a miracle of the wisdom and power of the 
Son of God. 

The greatest enemy of the Papacy for the past three centuries 
has been Protestantism; that congeries of mutually conflicting 
sects which owe their origin to Luther and the other apostate 
Reformers in the Sixteenth Century. Protestantism, appealing 
to human pride, rejected the Christ-given authority of the 
Church ; and, in opposition to all historical Christianity, adopted 
as the rule of faith the private individual judgment derived from 
the reading of a so-called “Infallible Bible.” The New Testa- 
ment Scriptures, upon which the Church had early set the seal 
of her approbation as inspired, clearly and repeatedly insist on 
the duty of hearing and obeying the Church in all matters of 
Christian belief; and without her authoritative interpretation 
they fail to be a sure and certain guide to the faith. Infallibility 
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is an attribute of mind, not the quality of any book or writings, 
Hence the expression: “an infallible Bible” is misleading and 
nonsensical. It is the mind, in reading or interpreting the Scrip- 
tures, that may or may not be infallible; the Scriptures are 
neither. But Protestantism, while denying the infallibility of 
the Papacy and the Universal Church, claimed it for the in- 
dividual heretical rebel; and the result is, that Protestantism, 
though backed by Kings and Parliaments and pandering to 
worldly interests, has failed as a religion, and its dissolution is 
rapidly taking place under our eyes; for, its universal condition 
to-day is religious unbelief, destitution and indifference. But 
the Papacy stands as the living and vigorous center of Christian 
intellectual and moral activity, and commands the allegiance of 
three hundred million faithful adherents among the civilized 
nations of the earth. It rivets the attention of the world, and is 
the object of universal concern. So long as the sense of gran- 
deur remains in the human mind the Papacy will challenge the 
admiration of men, and the longer the ages of human history 
roll on, the sublimer will this imperishable institution loom up 
and fill the heavens—reflecting the infallible light of Christ’s 
saving truth and proclaiming His Eternal Divinity. 
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FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


THE BLESSED SACRAMENT—A PLEDGE OF GOD’S 
LOVE FOR MANKIND 
BY THE REV. CHRISTOPHER MADDEN 


“And let the peace of Christ rejoice in your hearts—Epistle. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Love of God for mankind. Creation of angels and men 
in original justice. Defection of the angels. Gift of free-will abused 
and consequent condemnation. Fall of man more through weakness 
than malice. 


2. Coming of the Son of God to render justice to the Father and to 
redeem man through love. But crowning act of love shown in institution 
of the Blessed Sacrament. The Gospel story as narrated in the 6th 
chapter of St. John. Revolt of the Jews. “How can this man give us 
His Flesh to eat?” 


3. This cry now reechoes throughout the world. Catholic doctrine 
misrepresented. Answer—A mystery, but no contradiction. Practical 
issue for Catholics. 


To-day, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, I wish to speak to you 
on the love of God for mankind, and especially of that love as 
shown in the institution of the Blessed Sacrament. 

God, as you know, in the beginning created angels and men in 
original justice. He gave them a love which turned and disposed 
them for eternal happiness. But He also gave them free-will, by 
which they could choose good or evil. The angels were placed 
on their trial, and unhappily many of them failed; many of them, 
filled with pride, followed in the wake of Lucifer, and fell from 
their high estate. And because they knew full well what they 
were doing, because they sinned from malice, God magnified His 
justice and abandoned them. 

Man, too, my brethren, man too sinned, but because he sinned 
more through weakness than malice, God did not abandon him 
altogether. His justice is tempered with mercy. But justice is 
at the same time demanded, and how shall justice be wrought? 
In this way: 

His only Son, His well-beloved one, shall take upon Himself 
the burden of man’s sin. He shall be born of a woman, He shall 
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be born in poverty. He shall be persecuted even from birth, He 
shall know pain and toil and sorrow, He shall live the life of a 
man, He shall suffer and die—in a word, He shall become in all 
things like unto us, except in sin. Oh, my Brethren, what love 
is this!’ God’s only Son, in all things equal to the Father, be- 
comes as one of us, and all to redeem and save the poor, fallen 
human race. Well might we sing with holy mother Church of 
the fault of Adam: “O felix culpa’”—O happy fault, which mer- 
ited to have such and so great a Redeemer. 

But, dear brethren, His love does not end here. ‘Greater love 
than this no man hath than to lay down his life for his friend.” 
Jesus did more than this. He was going to His Father, but 
would not leave us orphans. He had put on our flesh in order 
to show His love for us, in order to draw us nearer to Him, and 
now He would leave us a further token of that undying love. 
You know to what I refer. His adorable presence in the Holy 
Eucharist. Jesus, our God, really, truly and substantially pres- 
ent to us in this Sacrament. Oh, dear brethren, how He must 
have loved and still does love mankind! Surely many waters 
cannot extinguish love such as this. I know that this doctrine 
of the real Presence is a scandal to many of those outside the 
Church, but as Catholics we rely upon the plain unmistakable 
word of God as witnessed in His Gospel and the Church. 

Recall, dear brethren, for a moment the Gospel Story as re- 
corded in the 6th Chapter of St. John. A great crowd had fol- 
lowed our Lord and He told them that they sought Him because 
He had fed them. “Labor not,” He said, “for the meat which 
perisheth, but for that which endureth unto life everlasting 
which the Son of man will give you.” They asked Him for a 
sign that they might believe in Him, because He had said: “I 
am the living bread which came down from Heaven.” But Jesus 
said: “I am the living bread which came down from Heaven. If 
any man eat of this bread he shall live forever: and the bread 
which I will give, is my flesh for the life of the world.” They 
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said: “How can this man give us his flesh to eat?” Then Jesus 
said to them: “Amen, amen I say unto you: Except you eat the 
flesh of the Son of man, and drink His blood, you shall not have 
life in you. He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, 
hath everlasting life, and I will raise him up at the last day. For 
my flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed. He that 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in me, and I in 
him. He that eateth this bread shall live forever.” - 

Many of His disciples, hearing this, said it was a hard saying, 
and they left Him and walked no more with Him. 

Now, my brethren, if Jesus had not meant what He said, if 
He had been speaking figuratively, do you think for one moment 
that He would have allowed this apostasy on the part of His 
disciples? Surely not—had He meant that He was present 
merely as a sign or figure, and not really and truly, He would 
have explained His words to them. But no, He allowed them 
to depart because His words were literally true, and they refused 
to receive them as such. Dear brethren, the same baneful cry 
of the Jews still reechoes through the world of to-day. Men 
still say: “How can this man give us His flesh to eat? How 
can I contradict the testimony of my senses? I see bread and 
wine, I touch bread and wine, I smell these elements, how can I 
then, as a rational creature believe that flesh and blood are pres- 
ent before me?” This is the cry, and this is the usual misrepre- 
sentation of the Catholic doctrine. What is the answer? You 
are not asked to reject the testimony of the senses. The senses 
testify only to the outward appearances of things, and in the 
Blessed Eucharist the outward appearances of bread and wine 
remain unaltered. You only correct the ordinary judgment that 
is founded on the evidence of sense, and do not pronounce that 
the invisible substance is there, because in this particular instance 
you are warned by the voice of God to suspend your judgment. 
If God had not spoken and told you that the invisible substance, 
whose existence is known not by sense but by an act of the mind, 
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is His Body and Blood, you would be quite right in judging that 
bread and wine are really present. The presence of this Body 
and Blood is perceived only by Faith. God is truly present, my 
brethren, this is God’s word, and His word is true. 

I know full well, dear brethren, that here we are dealing with 
a mystery—a mystery, yes, but no contradiction. If there were 
any contradiction, would not God, the author of nature and of 
grace, deny Himself? We believe the words of the Bible—God 
has declared that He is really and truly present in the Blessed 
Sacrament; and for this reason do we believe it. 

Yes, dear brethren, all this we believe, but do let each one of 
us put ourselves this question: Do our actions correspond to this 
belief? We know that He is present on our altars—how often 
do we visit Him? We know that He is here yearning, pleading 
for our love. He tells us it is His delight to be with the children 
of men. His arms are outstretched to welcome us, and still we 
are cold. How often do we not pass the door of His house and 
never dream of entering in to greet Him, to pour out our hearts 
to Him, to tell Him of our difficulties, our trials, our tempta- 
tions? Here we should find true comfort and consolation, and 
yet we pass Him by, and only too often seek for worldly com- 
fort which cannot compare with that which He would give us. 
He tells us that He is the bread of life. How often do we come 
to partake of this, the food of our souls? 

Let us, my brethren, make practical our belief and prove our 
love for the Eucharistic Christ by often approaching the holy 
table. And God, who will not be outdone in love, will bless us a 
hundred-fold and we shall experience the truth of those words 
of Father Faber: “If Jesus were better known in the Blessed 
Sacrament, earth would be brighter and heaven nearer.” 
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SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 


THE REHABILITATION OF MANKIND 
BY THE REV. H. P. BESSETTE, O.M.I. 
“Graciously hear the prayers of Thy people, O Lord, that we who are 


justly afflicted for our sins may for the glory of Thy Name be mercifully 
freed from them.”—Collect of the Mass. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction. Its Cause: The Goodness and mercy of God. 
Its Nature: Cooperation between God and man. 


Rehabilitation of Mankind. Its Means: Enlightenment of the mind; 
Strengthening of the will; Abundance of grace merited by Jesus Christ. 


Its Consequences: Grace to fulfil duties of our state; Strength to avoid 
sin; Opportunity of becoming reconciled and of attaining to moral per- 
fection. 

Its Conditions on the part of man: Faith; Hope; Good Works. 

Conclusion. 


Beloved brethren: Sin is the cause of all the evil in this world. 
The sin of our first parents brought upon the world the just anger 
and punishment of Almighty God, and destroyed that state of 
superabounding peace that dwelt in the earthly paradise. Every 
evil, whether material or spiritual, which has afflicted the world 
in the past and does so in the present, is the outcome of that first 
fatal act of disobedience to the Supreme Master. Hence it is, 
that just at this time, when we are preparing for the penitential 
season of Lent, our holy mother the Church prays that her chil- 
dren may be freed from the curse of sin. She understands full 
well the evil of sin and the severity of God’s punishments upon 
the sinner; she understands full well the infinite mercy of God 
in restoring man to a semblance of his former state of innocence 
by means of the Redemption, and so, at this time, when she is 
about to bring before the eyes of her children the drama of Re- 
demption, she prays that they may profit by God’s infinite mercy 
and be freed from their sins. Let us enter into the spirit of the 
Church and consider briefly this morning the wonderful act by 
which God has rehabilitated the human race. 

One reason and one only can be assigned why God should 
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choose to restore man to his former state. That reason is His 
infinite goodness robbed of innocence by his own fault, cast down 
from that supernatural and privileged state in which he had been 
originally created by God, man was absolutely unable to raise 
himself up again. Not only could he not help himself, but he 
could do nothing to merit the consideration of God, Who could, 
had he so desired, have left him in his misery as He had done 
with the rebel angels. Yet moved with compassion at the spec- 
tacle of man’s profound misery, God stretched out to him the 
arms of His mercy to enable him to rise again. He promised 
man restoration and a Redeemer to satisfy for his sins and merit 
further help from God. 

Yet there was to be a difference, a striking difference, between 
the original condition of man and his condition after the resto- 
ration. In the original state when God had showered upon man 
His sublime and supernatural gifts He had not demanded man’s 
cooperation. He consulted man neither in regard to the nature 
of the gifts which God should bestow nor in regard to their 
abundance. Man’s cooperation was desired only for their pre- 
servation. But when the restoration was considered God only 
offered man the means of obtaining that restoration. He pre- 
scribed the conditions and left it entirely to man’s own free will 
to profit by His mercy or not. He made it possible for man to 
regain his lost position only in such a manner that the work 
should be jointly the work of God and the work of man. 

In order to obtain the result that He desired Almighty God 
submitted man to a second trial which should terminate only by 
death. He promised man a Redeemer both for himself and for 
his posterity, and laid upon each individual of the human race the 
responsibility for his own actions, thus submitting each to the 
same trial under his own personal responsibility. In view of the 
promised Redeemer He gave to each every help necessary to sal- 
vation; light sufficient to dispel the darkness of the intellect oc- 
casioned by man’s first sin and strength to sustain the will en- 
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feebled by the inclination to evil. These were the means placed 
at the disposal of the children of Adam to enable them to profit 
by their second trial. None save God knows what a fearful 
wreck was made of man’s spiritual state by the sin of our first 
parents. The intellect which had been clear and gifted with all 
knowledge necessary to man’s well-being became darkened to 
such an extent that man no longer grasped truth at once. Great 
effort was required by him to understand the things that once he 
had understood almost intuitively; morover, constant effort was 
required on his part to maintain the knowledge once required. 
His will, too, suffered. In his former state he was naturally 
inclined to good and the lure of evil did not seduce him easily; 
but as a result of his sin the will tended the other way. With 
these great drawbacks in his spiritual nature hampering him at 
every turn man could do nothing. God therefore came to his 
assistance and took away, at least partly, the darkness of the in- 
tellect and the feebleness of the will, so that these two great facul- 
ties of his spiritual nature might be to him allies in the struggle 
to regain his lost inheritance in Heaven. 

Who can tell the far-reaching consequences of the great work 
of the Redemption? Oh! the infinite love and mercy of God to 
send His only begotten Son into the world to be its Redeemer. 
Centuries before His actual appearance, the world was prepared 
for His coming by the lips of patriarchs and prophets. In psalms 
and canticles and hymns of jubilation were the triumphs of His 
grace sung by peoples, stirred by the ringing words of men en- 
dowed with wonderful foresight by the Eternal Father. And, oh! 
the frightful price of man’s ransom from sin. The last sad hours 
of the life of the God-man speak as nothing else can of the evil 
of sin. When we gaze upon the struggle in Gethsemane’s garden 
and see the Redeemer sweat blood in the excess of His agony; 
when we look upon Him dragged as a criminal from one tribunal 
to another, made a mockery of, spit upon and brutally beaten with 
scourges; when we see Him crowned with thorns, clothed in 
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purple rags and dragged like a malefactor to execution, bearing 
upon His shoulders the wood of sacrifice; when we contemplate 
Him stripped of His garments, nailed to the cross and raised 
aloft between Heaven and earth; when we meditate upon those 
three hours of agony and hear the last gasp of the Son of God: 
then only do we realize the extent of His sufferings and under- 
stand the price of man’s Redemption. And yet we are the gainers 
by that appalling mystery. By it was purchased for us a plenitude 
of all graces. No man, understanding the Redemption, may 
henceforth complain that he had not the wherewithal to pay his 
debts to God. None may say that grace was lacking or strength 
to resist evil or inspiration to do good denied him. 

Helped by the supernatural aid earned by the death of Jesus 
Christ every man, whether before or after the fact was accom- 
plished, could or can fulfill exactly every duty demanded of him 
in those things which are essential to his soul’s salvation. No 
matter what his state of life may be, whether God calls him to 
rule over the destinies of a nation or to be its lowliest subject, 
whether the arduous duties of the papacy be his or he be called 
upon to labor for his Divine Master as the least of His servants, 
the grace to do his work well has been earned by the Redemption. 

Nor need any one fear the forces of evil or the violence of 
temptation, for by the same Redemption has been earned for all 
strength to resist the powers of evil and grace to avoid at least 
all mortal sin. But that is not all. Through that same wonder- 
ful sacrifice of Calvary have the Sacraments received their abun- 
dance of divine light to reconcile the wayward sinner and 
strengthen the faithful follower of Christ to such an extent that 
all may attain to a high standard of moral perfection. All may 
aspire to that supernatural union with God which constitutes the 
happiness of Heaven, all may even merit that reward through 
the precious blood of Jesus Christ. 

Such are the consequences to men of the Redemption. To ob- 
tain these happy results certain conditions are required on our 
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part. We must believe that God our Heavenly Father has really 
promised and sent a Redeemer into the world to reconcile men 
with Himself, and must firmly trust in the merits of that Re- 
deemer to obtain the reward of Eternal Life and the means neces- 
sary to secure it. But that is not enough. We must by corre- 


-sponding faithfully to the grace which God gives us avoid the 


evil snares of the enemy and do good. Let us not imagine we 
can accomplish anything by faith and hope alone. That faith 
and hope must manifest itself by the purity and goodness of our 
lives. “Faith without works” says St. James, “is dead.” The 
same may be said of hope. Without the fruit of good works . 
hope degenerates into presumption. 

This then is our part in the wonderful work of the restoration 
of mankind to the love and friendship of God. Confronted with 


the testimony of Sacred Writ we dare not doubt that God has 


actually promised and sent into the world a Redeemer whose 
mission is to restore man to innocence; gazing upon the cross of 
Calvary we dare not lose hope in the mercy of God which 
stretched out its hands to fallen men and bids them return to 
their Father’s house. Inspired by this faith and hope we are im- 
pelled to take up our part manfully in accomplishing our own 
salvation by producing the works that manifest our cooperation 
in God’s plan of restoring mankind. Yes, the cause of that Resto- 
ration, its nature, the means God takes to accomplish it and its 
consequences to ourselves all inspire us to hope that God will turn 
an attentive ear to that petition which the Church utters with 
such confidence at the very beginning of the Holy Sacrifice to- 
day. “Graciously hear, O Lord, the prayers of Thy people, that 
we who are justly afflicted for our sins, may, for the glory of Thy 
name be mercifully freed from them.” Amen. 
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SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 


TRUE AND FALSE SALVATION 


BY THE REV. A. B. SHARPE, B.A. 


“To you it is given to know the mystery of the Kingdom of God.’—Epistle. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Salvation the gift of Christ. Two common errors: 


(a) that of Lutherans and Calvinists, who regard it as fully attained 
in this life, and as either absolutely indefectible, or to be lost only by 
loss of so-called faith; 


(b) that of unbelievers, who look for “salvation” in this world by 
means of natural human progress. 


2. True salvation is not of this world; it is begun here by grace but 
finally and fully attained only hereafter. It is always possible to fall 
from grace. 


3. Two fulfilments of the prophecy of Isaias—the first, when the 
Church took possession of the world for Christ; the second when all 
shall see and acknowledge Him at the last day. 


1. Salvation is the great gift that was brought to mankind by 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. But the word is used 
loosely and vaguely by great numbers of people; and it is cer- 
tainly of great importance that we should have a clear idea of 
what we mean when we use it. And it is scarcely less important 
in these days of conflicting religious beliefs, and in face of the 
constantly-increasing number of those who profess no religion 
at all, that we should know what meaning is rightly to be attri- 
buted to the prophecy of Isaias, that through the coming of 
Christ “all flesh should see the salvation of God.” 


There are two forms of error into which those who reject the 
teaching of the Church have fallen. The first is that which 1s 
common to the two great divisions of Protestantism. It regards 
salvation as something to be attained fully and finally in this life; 
a gift of God which is independent of character and conduct, 
and which either cannot be lost at all, or can be lost only by 
abandoning the mental attitude—wrongly called faith—by ~ 
which it is obtained. It is, moreover, a gift about which the 
possessor of it cannot be mistaken: the “saved” man knows he 
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is saved, and no matter what he may do, can look forward with 
entire certainty to the place awaiting him in Heaven. It is per- 
haps hardly necessary to say that both Scripture and the doctrine 
of the Church from the beginning are opposed to this view. 
Christ is the “cause of salvation to them that obey Him,” and 
therefore depends on our own conduct; but God “will have all 
men to be saved’’; and consequently salvation is for all, except 
the disobedient who frustrate God’s design for them. St. Paul, 
again, tells us that we must “work out our salvation in fear and 
trembling” ; he is himself “not conscious of anything,” yet is not 
“hereby justified,’ but must leave his state to the judgment of 
God: he “chastens his body, lest when he had preached to others 
he should himself become a castaway.” It is clear, therefore, 
that in the view of the great Apostle who is our greatest indi- 
vidual authority on this subject, not only can salvation be for- 
feited in this life by those who are in a state of Grace, but abso- 
lute certainty of our state cannot be obtained while this life lasts. 
No man knows “whether he is worthy of love or hate,” until he 
has received his final award at the particular judgment. 

The other great error in this matter is that which would make 
salvation a thing of this world only. It is the view of those who 
acknowledge no certainty of a life beyond this world; and it 
manifestly belongs to a wholly different order of ideas from 
those of Scripture and the Church. The word has in fact been 
borrowed from Christian usage in order to obtain something of 
the respect attached to Christian associations for a wholly un- 
Christian idea. This illegitimate use of the word has been 
adopted within the last few years by certain schools of philos- 
ophers and politicians, and has gained prominence in the specu- 
lations as to the social condition of mankind in the near future 
to which the present world-war has naturally given rise. With 
them, salvation means a state of things in the world more or Sess 
nearly approaching the ideal condition of social harmony and 
individual comfort: it is to be brought about by the efforts of 
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mankind, and everyone who discharges the moral duties of life 
to the best of his ability is contributing something towards this 
end.* We are told repeatedly by the press and by public speak- 
ers that “our salvation” and even “the salvation of the world” 
depends upon our victory in the present war. Very much that is 
of the greatest importance to mankind does indeed depend upon 
it; but not our salvation. 

2. For salvation, in the true sense, is not a thing of this world. 
Nor, though it is begun in this world, and is the result of a 
process that can take place only in this world, is it anything that 
can be finally achieved before the hour of death. Here we are in 
process of being saved, so long as we are in the state of Grace; 
we are “working out our salvation.” We may also, perhaps, 
have a moral certainty—though never an absolute certainty— 
that at a given moment we are in that happy state. But that we 
shall persevere to the end we cannot know; all that we are sure 
of is that God will grant the grace of perseverance to those who 
seek it by prayer. It is for that grace of perseverance that we 
pray every time we say to our blessed Lady “pray for us sinners 
now and at the hour of our death”; and it is of the need of such 
prayer that St. Paul reminds us when he says: “He that thinketh 
himself to stand, let him take heed lest he fall.” And though it 
is quite certain that we cannot be saved without our own con- 
stant efforts, yet it is equally certain that without the grace of 
God the utmost we could do would be of no avail. ‘For it is 
God who worketh in you, both to will and to accomplish accord- 
ing to His good will.” 

That which we call salvation, then, is the salvation “of God’— 
not anything that we can achieve by our own exertions, or any- 
thing that can directly profit us in this world—though undoubt- 
edly the world is made better and happier by the love of God and 


* See, e. g., James, Pragmatism, p. 287. “Does our act then create the 
world’s salvation—not the whole world’s salvation, of course, but just so 
much of this as itself covers of the world’s extent?” I ask why not? 
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obedience to Him—but a gift which our Lord Jesus Christ has 
brought us, and which it is, or should be, the one supreme busi- 
ness of our lives so to appropriate and assimilate amid the temp- 
tations and difficulties of this life that we may possess it forever 
in its fulness in the life beyond the grave. 

3. Thus the prophecy of Isaias has a double fulfilment—as so 
many prophecies have. Already, and within a very few years 
after Christ, the world has seen God’s salvation. Simeon saw 
it, as it were in germ, when he embraced the new-born Saviour ; 
the world saw it in its earthly aspect when the Church by its 
marvellous and immediate diffusion over the whole known world 
had claimed the world for Jesus Christ. To-day, as even in the 
second century after Christ, there is no spot on earth which is 
not under the actual jurisdiction of the Catholic Church, and in 
which are not to be found some at least who by its aid are “work- 
ing out their salvation.”” The world indeed has long since “seen” 
salvation. But there are still many who have not themselves ex- 
perienced it, and who are aliens from the true commonwealth of 
God; many also, it is to be feared, who, though they have the 
“form of godliness” in the true Faith, yet “deny its power” in 
their lives. It has always been so, and probably will be so till the 
end. Let us, on whom the priceless gift of Faith has been be- 
stowed, take care so to live that we may, in our own corner of the 
world, make known not merely the name of Catholic, but also 
the power of the grace of Christ to transform our lives into some 
true likeness of His life. For every Catholic is in fact an adver- 
tisement for Christ; it is for us to decide whether we shall be 
good advertisements or bad ones; whether we shall be among 
those who do Him true honor before men, or those who—ter- 
rible thought—bring Him and His Church into contempt. 

We stand, as we are often told, at the threshold of a new era. 
The civilized world is to be reconstructed after the great up- 
heaval that we are passing through; there is to be a reign of uni- 
versal peace, and all nations and all classes are to live together in 
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amity. It may be so, or it may not. Mankind may profit by the 
hard lessons it has learned; or it may fall back, as so often be- 
fore, into the old ways of covetousness and strife. We cannot 
tell. We can only resolve to do, each of us, our own duty to God 
and our neighbor. 

But whatever the future may have in store for us, one thing 
is certain: Nothing can regenerate this fallen world but the love 
of God and the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ; and in nothing 
else can our true salvation be found. What we have to look for- 
ward to is far beyond anything that this passing life can give us. 
Weare waiting, and if we are wise, we are preparing for the sec- 
ond and final fulfilment of the prophet’s words which will be 
accomplished at the day of judgment. Then “all flesh shall see 
the salvation of God,” for then all will have to acknowledge 
Christ the Saviour, whether they themselves are saved or lost; 
for then “every eye shall see Him, and they also that pierced 
Him” ; and then, in the wreck of all worldly hopes and imagina- 
tions, salvation will be for those who have loved and honored 
and served Him faithfully. 




















SHORT SERMONS FOR THE SUNDAYS OF THE 
YEAR 


BY THE REV. THOMAS P. PHELAN 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


CHRISTIAN CHARITY 
“Love, therefore, is the fulfilling of the law.’—Rom., xiii, 10. 

The precept of universal charity is the essential note of the 
religion of Christ. “Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with 
thy whole heart, with thy whole soul, with thy whole mind: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” (Matt., xxii, 37-39). 
We must love God for many reasons. Through Him and by 
Him we are what we are, and without Him we are nothing; we 
are created to His image and likeness and endowed with an im- 
mortal soul; His only Son came into this world to suffer and 
die for us; He has created us for Himself, and destined us for 
the delights of Heaven. We must love our neighbor as our- 
selves; we are children of a common father; we are sons of God, 
brothers of Christ, redeemed by His precious Blood; we are 
called to be saints and citizens of Heaven. Diversity of customs, 
language and nationality cannot obliterate this obligation from 
our hearts; passion, prejudice, selfishness cannot excuse us from 
its fulfilment. We must love God our Father. For His own 
intrinsic goodness and majesty we must love our neighbor 
through affection and veneration for the Creator. 


To the Jews this doctrine seemed harsh and strange. The 
law of Moses commanded them to love their fellowmen, but in 
their perversity they misconstrued its meaning and interpreted 
its obligations in a narrow and selfish sense.. They were the 
children of God, all other nations were barbarians, enemies of 


Jehovah, deprived of all right to His protection, against whom 
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it was their duty to wage relentless war. Their own nation, their 
own tribe, their own family were their true neighbors. Those 
who offended or wronged them were implacable enemies. Every 
insult or injury must be avenged; an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth was their rule of conduct. 

In the pagan world, with all the vaunted civilization of Greece 
and Rome, this law of charity was unknown or disregarded. The 
ignorant and superstitious looked on the gods with fear and pro- 
pitiated them with prayers and sacrifice. The learned and influ- 
ential considered them as harmless symbols, relics of ancient 
simplicity. The individual man loved only himself and his 
friends, and was indifferent to all others. Injury or insult, 
whether real or imaginary, demanded revenge and satisfaction. 
War, pillage and desolation were meted out to the enemies of 
the nation. Individuals and communities were so engrossed in 
their own indulgence and gratification that love of God and love 
of fellowman were completely neglected. 

Christ came into this uncharitable world teaching and preach- ~ 
ing, by His doctrines, His example and His parables, the uni- 
versal law of love. When the doctor came, tempting Him: 
“Master, which is the greatest commandment of the law?” He 
gave through him to all mankind the theological virtue of charity 
as the epitome of Christian perfection: ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord, thy God, with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul 
and with thy whole mind,” this is the greatest and the first com- 
mandment. And the second is like to this: “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments depend 
the whole law and the prophets” (Matt., xxii, 34-40). By His 
own example he illustrated the necessity of charity. He con- 
soled the afflicted, healed the sick, raised the dead to life. He 
died on the Cross for man’s eternal salvation. He forgave 
every insult and neglect, He pardoned and prayed for those who 
crucified Him. In His parables charity is extolled, selfishness 
condemned. The Good Samaritan is proposed as a perfect type 
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of genuine neighborly affection. The master who released his 
burdened laborers from their obligations, merits the praise and 
prayers of the grateful debtors, the encomiums of his lord. 
The unjust steward who oppressed his fellow servant was de- 
livered up to the torturers. Faith, Hope and Charity are the 
three great theological virtues, but Charity is the greatest. Faith 
ends in Heaven in the vision of God, Hope is realized in the 
Beatific Vision, Charity is intensified in the New Jerusalem and 
endureth forever. 

The Apostles preached the law of charity to the nations of the 
earth. Their first converts lived in love and simplicity, caring for 
the poor, the sick, the imprisoned, loving not only their own breth- 
ren, but also those who condemned them to stripes, imprisonment 
and death. This Gospel of charity and love attracted all classes 
to the new teaching; bond and free knelt side by side at the great 
Christian mystery of love, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Even 
the pagans admired their mutual affection, although they might 
despise their fancied credulity. Love was the keynote of the 
new crusade, the magic wand which transformed the pagan 
world into an earthly paradise. The beloved Apostle recom- 
mended only one maxim to his followers: “My children, love 
one another.” “This is the precept of the Lord, and if this be 
done, everything will be done.” 

The law of charity is imposed on every Christian as a sacred 
and essential obligation. Fidelity to the commandments of God 
is the necessary requisite for obtaining eternal happiness. Love 
consists in discharging the duty of obedience to God’s will and 
commands. “He that hath my commandments and keepeth them, 
he it is that loveth me” (John, xiv, 21). And only those who 
love God can hope for eternal bliss. 
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FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


THE MALICE OF SIN 


“And he said to them: an enemy hath done this.”—Rom., xiii, 28. 


God is eternal, He had no beginning, He will have no end. 
His life is one infinite act embracing past, present and future. 
He possesses all power, all knowledge. He is the source of all 
being, all perfection, all truth. He rules and governs all things, 
for He is the Supreme Lord and Master of all creation. “I am 
Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, saith the Lord God, 
who is, who was, and who is to come, the Almighty” (Apoc., 
1-8). 

Man is weak and insignificant, made from the slime of the 
earth. His body is frail, his knowledge limited, his influence cir- 
cumscribed. His tenure of life is short, his days are encompassed 
with sorrow and tribulation. ‘Man’s days are as grass, as the 
flower of the field so shall he flourish. For the spirit shall pass 
in him and he shall know his place no more” (Ps., cii, 15-16). 

God might have created him like the beast of the field, without 
will, memory or understanding, with no future life. He made 
him to his own image and likeness and conferred on him super- 
natural graces. He endowed him with an immortal soul, des- 
tined for eternal happiness. He made him lord and master of 
all things and placed all creation under his dominion. He sent 
His only begotten Son into this world to become man, to suffer 
and die for him. He healed his spiritual infirmities. He re- 
opened to him the gates of Heaven. He is the Creator, the Pre- 
server, the Redeemer of the human family, He will be its future 
hope in the life beyond the grave. 

Yet man is most ungrateful. He rejects the truths of Divine 
Revelation. He breaks the laws framed for his moral guidance. . 
He insults and ignores Him who preserves him from danger and 
sin and seeks to reward him with eternal life. Wéith the rebellious 
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angels he cries out: “I will not serve.” Like Judas he betrays his 
loving Master for fleeting and earthly pleasures; like Esau he 
barters his eternal inheritance for the gratification of his carnal 
passions. The weak, insignificant creature rebels against the 
authority of the omnipotent and eternal Creator. 

The consequences of his disobedience are appalling. The 
grace of God, the spiritual life of the soul, is destroyed. The 
Holy Ghost, the spirit of love, uniting the soul to God, is no 
longer present, his union with God is broken. His soul is spir- 
itually dead. The good works he has accomplished, the acts of 
charity, faith, piety and self-denial, are blotted from the Book 
of Life and will not be restored until repentance comes to his 
sinful heart. He can merit no graces; like the dead tree he pro- 
duces only withered fruit. His soul loses strength and vigor, 
charity is destroyed, only faith and hope remain. Yet hope 
grows dim, faith is a reproach. Adequate reparation must be 
made to the outraged Creator. The tears of penance, the pains 
of purgatory will cleanse his soul and admit him to the joys of 
the blest. Despair and impenitence will merit for him the 
eternal torments of the damned. 

In this life God often punishes the sinner. The angels, through 
pride and ambition, fell from grace, were driven from Heaven 
and consigned to everlasting perdition. Adam and Eve lost in- 
nocence and holiness through the crime of disobedience, were 
expelled from Paradise and entailed sin and death on their pos- 
terity. Cain became a wanderer on the face of the earth, 
branded with infamy, for embruing his hands in the blood of his 
innocent brother. Brimstone and fire fell from Heaven and 
engulfed the cities of the plains and their licentious sons and 
daughters. The chosen people were humbled and led into cap- 
tivity, their lands wasted, their sanctuary destroyed because they 
deserted the worship of the one true God. The Holy City was 
leveled to the dust, its temple desecrated as punishment for the 
iniquity of its children. 
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To repair the ravages of sin, God sent His only Son into this 
world to assume a human body and human frailties. His life was 
spent in poverty and toil. He was denounced an impostor and 
blasphemer. His doctrines were ridiculed, His miracles ascribed 
to diabolic agencies. In the Garden of Gethsemani He suffered 
torments of soul and body. He was scourged, crowned with 
thorns, clothed in fool’s garments. He was tried by a pagan 
official, condemned by His own brethren. He carried the Cross 
on His bruised shoulders through the streets of the Holy City, 
He died the death of a criminal, with thieves and murderers as 
His associates. The malice of sin required this divine oblation, 
only a God could free man from its eternal blight. 


“For as by the disobedience of one man many were made sin- 
ners, so also by the obedience af one many shall be made just” 
(Rom., v, 19). Christ founded His Church to protect man from 
the allurements of sin. He gave him the Sacraments and prayers 
to strengthen him against temptation: He commissioned His 
bishops and priests to warn him of the malice of sin. Fore- 
warned and forearmed he need fear no assaults of the evil one 
if he use the weapons forged in the divine armory. “For the 
wages of sin is death; but the grace of God life everlasting, in 
Christ Jesus, our Lord” (Rom., vi, 23). 
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SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 


THE VINEYARD OF THE LORD 


“The kingdom of heaven is like to a master of a family who went out early 
in the morning to hire laborers into his vineyard.”—Matt., xx, 1. 


God created man to know Him, to love Him and to serve Him 
in this world, to be happy with Him for all eternity in Heaven. 
At his creation God raised him to the supernatural state and con- 
ferred on him every grace necessary for attaining this inheri- 
tance. He clothed him in original justice, protecting him from 
unholy impulses, shielding him from sickness, sorrow, and death. 
Through the disobedience of the father of the race he forfeited 
those gifts and graces and lost his original innocence. As a 
natural consequence, he fell into idolatry, worshipping the heav- 
enly bodies, the creatures of the air, the earth and the waters 
and images of wood or stone or metal. “And they changed the 
glory of the incorruptible God into the likeness of the image of a 
corruptible man, and of birds, and of four-footed beasts, and of 
creeping things” (Rom., i, 23). God repented that He had made 
him, and sent the deluge to destroy the rebellious race—all but 
the Just Man and his sons, confused them in their speech, scat- 
tered them over the face of the earth. Yet they listened not to His 
voice. “And changed the truth of God into a lie, and worshipped 
and served the creature rather than the Creator” (Rom., i, 25). 


e Co Ot OR ORO OD SESS. i (il 


God did not abandon His erring children. He sent other ser- 
vants to summon them to His vineyard. The Holy Patriarch 
was called to be the father of a chosen people. His seed in- 
creased and multiplied and grew into a mighty nation. ~God led 
them from captivity and conferred on them the promised land. 
He framed laws for their moral guidance, He revealed the reli- 
gious truths they must believe, He founded:a religion for their 
sanctification. He sent the patriarchs and prophets to warn them 
against false doctrines and practices, He permitted heathen na- 
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tions to chasten them for their delinquencies. Yet He never for- 
sook them. He was always the kindly, loving Master, entreat- 
ing them to enter His vineyard, to labor for His honor and 
glory, for their own salvation. To those who hearkened to His 
voice and did His holy will, He promised ample remuneration— 
eternal salvation. 

Christ came into this world as the last and greatest of God’s 
messengers. His miracles, His doctrines, His life, proclaimed Him 
the Son of God, the Expected of Nations. He was neglected and 
scorned by His own, His loving invitation was unheeded. He suf- 
fered the fate of a criminal, He died on the Cross. Yet His death 
was the regeneration of the human family. His humble Apostles 
went forth preaching His doctrines, inviting all nations to labor 
in His vineyard, to merit eternal remuneration. Like the Mas- 
ter, they suffered persecution, poverty, punishment. Untold 
multitudes heeded their call and gave up family, position and 
wealth to labor in the service of Christ, and cheerfully shed their 
blood as an evidence of their faith. 

In our own days the Lord calls all men to labor in His vine- 
yard. To some He speaks gently as to the Samaritan woman: 
“If thou didst know the gift of God, and who he is that saith to 
thee: give me to drink, thou perhaps would have asked of him, 
and he would have given thee living water” (John, iii, 10). To 
others He sends chastening trials, subduing their inordinate 
pride: “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” (Acts, ix, 4). 
At all times He calls all men to His Divine service and sends His 
messengers, the bishops and priests of His church: “To teach all 
nations” (Matt., xxviii, 19). All men are His children, all are 
called to eternal happiness. Even those who have forsaken Him 
are still dear to Him, and He longs to bring them back and place 
them beneath His light yoke and His sweet burden. “And 
other sheep I have that are not of this fold; them also I must 
bring, and they shall hear my voice and there shall be one fold 
and one shepherd” (John, x, 16). 
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To the sinner God’s invitation is sweet and consoling. He 
may have fallen from grace and spent his years in riotous liv- 
ing, yet the Good Shepherd will take him, bruised and bleeding, 
on His shoulders and bring him home safely to the sheepfold. 
Like the prodigal son, returning to his father’s house, He sees 
him afar off, hastens to meet him, clothes him in the robe of in- 
nocence and restores to him his lost inheritance. As the woman 
calls her friends and neighbors to rejoice because the lost goat 
is found, so is there joy in Heaven when one poor, deluded soul 
returns to the Master’s vineyard. His past negligence is for- 
given, the grace of God bedews his soul, and when evening comes 
the Lord will pay him the promised wages—eternity in the King- 
dom of Heaven. 

To labor in the service of God is man’s duty in this life. 
Heaven will be the reward of his exertions. Those who have 
labored from sunrise to sunset, who have borne the burdens of 
the day and the heat thereof, those who responded at the sixth 
and ninth hour, those who have entered as twilight is descend- 
ing, will receive a reward in proportion to their labors and the 
sacrifices made for the honor and glory of the Master. No man 
is worthy of Heaven, no man can claim eternal bliss as his just 
reward. Yet God in His bounty and wisdom has created him 
to enjoy these everlasting pleasures and “will render to every 
man according to his works” (Matt., xxvi, 27). 
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SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 


THE WORD OF GOD 


“The seed is the word of God.”—Luke, viii, 2. 

Modern unbelievers maintain that the idea of Divinity arose 
from fear and ignorance, as mankind was unable to understand 
or investigate natural causes, and that the religion of primitive 
man was polytheism or the worship of many gods. This theory is 
founded on the supposition that man was created in the state of 
ignorance and savagery, possibly evolved from some lower an- 
imal, developing his present civilization after centuries of grad- 
ual change. A study of the traditions of the human race proves 
clearly and unmistakably that the first rational creatures adored 
one God, and that the worship of many and false deities was 
afterwards introduced through ignorance and corruption. Divine 
revelation teaches that God made man innocent and holy, and 
breathed into him a living soul made to His own image and like- 
ness. The disobedience of Adam and Eve brought sin and death 
to all their posterity. The intellect was darkened, the will weak- 
ened, and a strong inclination to evil developed in their hearts. 
Idolatry and polytheism were the natural results of their fall 
from grace. 

God did not abandon His erring children. He sent messengers 
to remind them of their obligations, to warn them against false 
gods and false creeds. The patriarchs and prophets, the Jewish 
Church and its ministers, by oral instruction, by the divinely re- 
vealed books, exhorted them to honor and serve the one true 
God. In the fulness of time the Messiah came to found a Church 
—a constant, perpetual teaching body, to propagate and preserve 
the doctrines He had revealed. He commissioned His Apostles 
to teach all nations, to ordain others to continue their labors that 
in all places during all time until the consummation of the world, 
all men might believe the same truths, practise the same worship, 
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receive the same Sacraments, honor the same God. He sent the 
Holy Ghost to strengthen His ministers, to preserve the doctrines 
of His Church from error and corruption. He promised to he 
with His people all days even to the end of time. Eternal salva- 
tion would be the reward of the faithful hearers and doers of the 
word, unending perdition the punishment of the disobedient. 
The seed planted by the Son of God has increased and multi- 
plied, and the harvest covers the earth. The Church has grown 
and developed, her doctrines remain pure and uncorrupted, her 
devotees produce good fruits of piety and sanctity. The succes- 
sors of the Apostles, the bishops and priests of the Catholic 


Church teach the same divine truths that Jesus taught on the hill- © 


side of Judea or on the shores of the lake. The same faith is 
believed, the same Sacraments received, the same worship ob- 
served as in apostolic days. The words of the Master: “And if 
he will not hear the church, let him be to thee as the heathen and 
the publican” (Matt., xviii, 17) still summon all nations to His 
service under pain of irreparable loss and of eternal punishment. 
Yet many harken not to His voice, reject His doctrines and His 
means of grace and worship strange gods or practice illicit cults. 
Even among the children of the household there are deserters and 
traitors. The siren song of the world deludes them. The truths 
of religion are antiquated, their teachers and hearers childish or 
effeminate. Wealth, honor, social position are the only goals for 
which the brave, the intelligent, the strong should strive. All 
else is puerile and senseless. In exchange for fleeting phantoms 
they barter their eternal inheritance. 

The Lord by His divinely commissioned messengers still sows 
the seed of the Gospel in every man’s heart. The command: 
“Going teach all nations,” is faithfully observed by the zealous 
ministers of His Church. The obligation of hearing the doc- 
trines and of practicing the precepts still bind every man. Yet 
the same blight that rendered the labors of the husbandman 
unprofitable, militate against the spread and development of reli- 
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gion. Some have no religious training, no genuine interest in 
spiritual matters, no love for God, no thought of eternity. Their 
reading is confined to sensational articles, godless treatises or 
harmful fiction; their conversation deals with the most trivial 
occurrences or the most salacious scandals of the day. Others 
are merely hearers of the word, not doers. Their minds are 
shallow, their wills weak. In periods of great excitement or 
deadly sorrow they turn to the Lord for solace or comfort. They 
possess neither depth of conviction nor firmness of resolution 
and soon return to their former idols. Others are so engrossed 
in the struggle for wealth, social position, honors and dignity 
that the teachings of the Master are forgotten, His warnings 
unheeded. Christian morality and Christian perfection are ob- 
stacles in the road to worldly success. The maxims of the Gos- 
pels are antiquated, galling restraints on social liberty and worldly 
refinement. Business methods are only hampered by its incon- 
venient obligations. Honesty and morality are inimical ob- 
stacles to social and political success. They “are choked with 
the cares and riches and pleasures of this life and yield no fruit.” 

The earnest, faithful, persevering souls hear the Word of God 
and keep it. Poor in worldly goods, unknown in fashionable 
circles, suffering poverty, privation and sorrow, they abhor the 
pagan spirit of the world and find rest and consolation in the 
promises of Christ: “Looking for the blessed hope and the com- 
ing of.the glory of the great God and one Saviour, Jesus Christ” 
CTit., ti, 13). 
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SERMONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


A COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS IN CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


THE MEANS OF GRACE 


14. Tue Hoty SACRIFICE OF THE Mass 


When He instituted the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar, our Lord 
intended it to continue forever in His Church. Hence He did not 
simply Himself change bread and wine into His Flesh and Blood, 
but He commissioned and empowered the Apostles to do the same. 
“This do for a commemoration of me.” The Apostles transmitted 
to their successors and to all priests the power to change bread and 
wine into the Body and Blood of Christ, and at every celebration of 
Mass this power is exercised. 

Holy Mass is a true sacrifice, the only sacrifice of the new dispen- 
sation. In writing to the Hebrews, St. Paul says that, the Levitical 
priesthood being imperfect, another priest was called, according not 
to the order of Aaron, but to that of Melchisech; and a change 
being thus effected in the priesthood, it was necessary that a change 
should be made also in the law. The sacrifices of the Old Testa- 
ment, which he calls “weak and needy elements” (Gal., iv, 9), were 
replaced by the sacrifice offered by Christ on the Cross. The 
ancient sacrifices had in themselves no efficacy except what they de- 
rived from the faith of those who offered them, and they were 
pleasing to God only as types of the one perfect sacrifice, that they 
foreshadowed. Holy Mass is a true sacrifice because there is a vis- 
ible offering of bread and wine, which, through the words of con- 
secration spoken by the priest, are changed into the Body and Blood 
of Christ, and presented to God. 

Holy Mass is the same sacrifice as Christ offered on the Cross. 
Heretics maintain that, the merits of Christ’s death being infinite, 
there is no need of further sacrifices in the Church. We cannot sup- 
pose that Jesus, who had united His followers so closely to Himself, 
would leave them without providing them with the means of offer- 
ing a sacrifice that should express their reverence, gratitude and 
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worship, and at the same time preserve the intimate connection be- 
tween Him and themselves. He ordered us to continue to do on our 
altars what He did at the last supper and on the Cross. The Sac- 
rifice of the Altar is not essentially different from that of the Cross, 
but it is not offered in the same way. The altar represents the 
cross, and on both Jesus Christ is the victim, but what took place 
on the Cross is renewed on the altar, though no blood is shed, for 
Christ, having died once, dieth no more. His death is, however, 
indicated by the separation of the flesh and blood. The blood shed 
on the Cross made indeed adequate satisfaction for all sin, yet the 
merits of this death must be applied to and appropriated by men 
individually. On the Cross the inexhaustible treasure of Christ’s 
merits was as it were gathered together; on the altar it is distrib- 
uted. On the Cross Jesus offered Himself for all men; on the altar 
He is offered for all the faithful, both living and dead. Hence the 
Catholic Church possesses a holy sacrifice, worthy of the majesty 
of the Most High, that is to be offered in every age all over the 
world, that comprises every form of worship which man can give 
to God, and that contains the exultant thanksgivings of the Church 
triumphant, as well as the prayers of the Church militant and suf- 
fering. The dignity of this sacrifice far surpasses our comprehen- 
sion, and its permanence is best described in the Apostle’s words: 
“Ye shall show forth the Lord’s death till He come.” Holy Mass 
is the climax of our public worship. This unbloody, mysterious 
sacrifice will be offered up wherever the Catholic faith is known, and 
it will never be changed. Wherever Jesus Christ is worshiped as 
God and man, grateful souls will come together to adore Him, and 
there is no hour of the day or night when the sacrifice is not being 
offered somewhere in the world. 


The Sacrifice of the Mass is a sacrifice of reconciliation. In giv- 
ing us the Mass, our Lord intended it to be a perpetual means of 
reconciling men with God, whom they offend daily by their sins, and 
of satisfying His justice. He could not have left us a better proof 
of His boundless love, for the efficacy of the Sacrifice of the Altar 
is that of the Cross itself, and just as Christ’s death brought about 
our reconciliation with God, so does the Sacrifice of the Mass tend 
to assuage God’s wrath. In some of the prayers at Mass the Church 
asks for forgiveness of the sins of the world, whenever this sac- 
rifice is offered. It is foolish to urge that we have at our disposal 
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other means of obtaining remission of our sins; they are worthy of 
all respect, but they do not render the Sacrifice of the Mass super- 
fluous, since it is the great sacrifice of reconciliation, whence all 
other sources of forgiveness derive their efficacy. 


15. THe NATURE AND BENEFITS OF THE HOLy SACRIFICE OF THE 
Mass 


The Mass is offered as a solemn act of worship to Almighty God. 
Among the various sacrifices of the old law, the holocaust was in- 
tended to give God peculiar honor, and the victim was consequently 
burnt and reduced to ashes. This signified that man was nothing 
in comparison with God’s majesty. Holy Mass is preéminently a 
sacrifice made in God’s honor, far greater than any holocaust. The 
loftier the dignity of the victim and of him who offers it, the more 
honor is paid to God. Now in Holy Mass Jesus Christ is Himself 
the victim and priest; as God He came down from the throne of 
His majesty and humbled Himself so far as to put on the form of a 
servant and become obedient unto death. The sacrifice that He 
offered once upon the Cross, He renews daily in our churches, in 
this way making it perpetual. Hence the honor paid to God in Holy 
Mass is far greater than that which was formerly paid Him in the 
holocausts, and the sacrifice of the new dispensation is far superior 
in dignity to that of the old law. 

The Mass is an impetratory sacrifice. The Church has always 
believed that our Divine Redeemer, in instituting the Sacrifice of the 
Mass intended it to be a means whereby we should receive from God 
all the graces requisite to our soul’s salvation. Our Lord said once 
to His disciples: “Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, 
He will give it to you.” We could not possibly find a better oppor- 
tunity for asking God anything in our Saviour’s name than the 
moment when we offer Him the merits, purchased on the Cross, of 
His beloved Son. We may confidently hope that our requests will 
be granted, because Jesus Himself is praying for us, and is, accord- 
ing to the fathers, the unseen priest offering up the sacrifice. The 
efficacy of the holy Sacrifice is so great that not only the priest say- 
ing Mass may obtain what he asks for himself, but also for all who 
are present, or who unite themselves in spirit with him, or for whom 
he especially prays. Even the souls in purgatory participate in the 
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benefits of Holy Mass, and the Church has always offered the holy 
Sacrifice for the departed. 

Finally, the Sacrifice of the Mass is a thank-offering. It is obvi- 
ous that we cannot reckon up the benefits which we receive daily at 
God’s hand, and if our gratitude is to be at all in proportion to their 
number and magnitude, we cannot display it more worthily than in 
the Sacrifice of the Mass. St. John Chrysostom says that God per- 
mitted sacrifices in order to move men to thankfulness. The Jews, 
who received many temporal favors from God, were in the habit of 
making thank-offerings. We receive far more precious gifts, and 
therefore our thank-offerings ought to be infinitely better than theirs, 
and so we Christians under the new dispensation discharge our duty 
of thankfulness toward God by means of the same sacrifice, in 
which we entreat Him to show us His mercy. 

The holy Sacrifice is always offered in an assembly of Christians, 
and it behooves each to reveal by his outward demeanor his sense of 
the awful majesty of the sacrifice at which he is assisting. The atti- 
tude of his body and the expression of his face should testify to his 
inward devotion and tend to edify others and stimulate their ardor. 
We should most carefully refrain from any disrespectful action, 
which might be a cause of distraction or scandal to others. The 
congregation ought to be most closely united with the priest who 
offers the holy Sacrifice, so that they may pray with one accord. In 
this way we are certain to realize the blessing of this union, which 
cannot fail to fill our hearts with joy. Amen. 


16. THe CEREMONIES AT Hoty Mass 


We have hitherto considered the meaning of the Holy Sacrifice; 
let us to-day turn our attention to the various ceremonies belonging 
to it, and their signification. 

1. The priest goes to the altar attended by a server, who repre- 
sents the congregation and who on their behalf answers the priest 
at Mass. Here we may remember Christ entering the Garden of 
Gethsemani with His disciples. 

2. Bending down, the priest says the Confiteor, the public confes- 
sion of sin, and strikes his breast thrice in token of his consciousness 
of guilt. He calls upon our Lady and all the saints, and also upon 
the congregation to intercede for him. The server does the same 
on behalf of the congregation. Humble confession of sin is the 
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proper beginning of public worship. Here we may remember 
Christ’s prayer and agony on the Mount of Olives. 


3, After this humble confession the priest ascends the altar steps, 
where he renews his prayer for forgiveness. 

4, He goes to the epistle side to read the [ntroit, the introduction 
to the Mass. Remember how Christ was betrayed and arrested. 


5. After the Introit the priest and the server say alternately 
Kyrie eleison, Christe eleison, these words being a prayer for mercy. 


6. Contrition for sin and requests for mercy are followed by the 
Gloria in excelsis, a song of praise, thanksgiving and exultation. 
Remember how Christ was brought before Caiphas and Annas, de- 
nied by Peter and mocked by the Jews. 

7. After the Gloria the priest turns to the people and says: Domi- 
nus vobiscum (the Lord be with you), and the server answers: Et 
cum spiritu tuo (and with thy spirit). This greeting is repeated 
several times during Mass, and signifies that priest and people are 
of one heart and one soul. Remember how Christ looked at Peter, 
and thus moved him to repentance. 

8. The priest reads one or more collects, each of which ends with 
the words: Per Jesum Christum, etc., because Christ is the Med- 
iator between God and man, and only through His merits we can 
hope that our petitions will be granted. 


9. After the collects the priest reads the epistle, or a portion of 
Scripture appointed to take its place, and at the end the server says: 
Deo gratias. We should join in giving thanks for the glorious doc- 
trines that God has revealed to us through the prophets and apostles. 
Remember how Christ was falsely accused before Pilate. 


10. After the epistle the priest, standing at the middle of the altar, 
prays God to purify his heart and lips that he may be worthy to pro- 
claim the Gospel. 

11. Then, standing at the left-hand side of the altar, he reads the 
Gospel, after which the server says: Laus tibi, Christe, Praise be 
to thee, O Christ. Remember how Christ was mocked by Herod. 


12. The Credo, or profession of faith, follows the Gospel. Re- 
member how Christ was brought before Pilate for the second time, 
and Barabbas, a murderer, was preferred to him. 


13. The priest uncovers the chalice, and offers first the bread and 
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then the wine. Remember how Christ was stripped of His garments 
and cruelly scourged. 

14. The priest covers the chalice. Remember how Christ was 
crowned with thorns, 

15. The priest washes his hands to show that the heart needs 
purification if it is to please God. Pilate declared Christ to be inno- 
cent and washed his hands. 

16. The priest turns to the people and says: Orate, fratres, “pray, 
my brethren, that my sacrifice and yours may be acceptable to God 
the Father Almighty,” and the server answers on behalf of those 
present: “May the Lord receive the sacrifice from thy hands, to 
the praise and glory of His name, to our benefit, and to that of all 
His Holy Church.” Remember how Pilate presented Christ to the 
Jews. 

17. The priest reads the preface, praising and glorifying God, 
and heaven and earth unite in extolling the one true God through 
Jesus Christ. Remember how Christ, though innocent, was con- 
demned to death. 

18. The Canon of the Mass begins at this point. The word canon 
means rule, and it contains an unvarying rule for the celebration of 
the great mystery of the altar. The priest prays in the spirit of 
Jesus Christ, beseeching God to accept and bless the sacrifice offered 
for the Catholic Church, the Pope, the Bishop and all orthodox be- 
lievers. Then he prays particularly for those in whom he is inter- 
ested, or for whom he is saying Mass. This prayer is called the 
commemoration of the living. His thoughts rise to the Church tri- 
umphant in heaven, and he mentions our Lady, the Apostles and 
martyrs, praying that he and his people may be numbered amongst 
God’s elect. Remember how Christ carried His Cross to Calvary. 

19. The priest now proceeds with the most sacred part of the 
Mass, recalling the institution of the Sacrament, and reads the Con- 
secration, at which the bread and wine are changed into the Body 
and Blood of Christ. Both before and after showing the consecrated 
host and chalice to the people, he adores it, bending the knee in token 
of his profound reverence. The people kneel humbly, strike their 
breasts and pray, for now Jesus Himself is present on the altar 
under the form of bread and wine. Remember how Christ was lifted 
up on the Cross and shown to the people; and how He shed His 
Blood. 
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20. The priest continues to pray, recalling the Resurrection and 
Ascension of our Lord. 

21. Next follows the Commemoration of the dead. 

22. Then the priest prays again for himself and for all men, that 
God may cleanse them from their sins and admit them to the com- 
pany of the saints. At the words Nobis quoque peccatoribus the 
priest strikes his breast, again acknowledging himself to be a sinner. 

23. He takes the consecrated host, and with it makes the Sign of 
the Cross three times over the chalice, 

24. and says the Pater noster, adding to it a petition that God will 
deliver us from all evils, past, present and future. Remember the 
seven words uttered by Christ on the Cross. 

25. The priest, following our Lord’s example, breaks the con- 
secrated host, and with one half of it he makes the Sign of the Cross 
three times over the chalice, saying: Pax Domini sit semper vobis- 
cum, May the peace of the Lord be always with you. He then 
puts this half of the Host into the chalice and says: “May this mix- 
ture and consecration of the Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be, to us that receive it, effectual to eternal life.” Remember 
Christ dying upon the Cross. 

26. The priest strikes his breast three times as he says the Agnus 
Dei, Remember how Christ’s side was pierced with a lance. 

27. Three prayers are said in preparation for Communion, then 
the priest, after making a genuflexion, says: “I will take the bread 
of Heaven, and call upon the name of the Lord.” He takes the 
consecrated host in his left hand, strikes his breast thrice with the 
right hand, saying each time: “Lord, I am not worthy that thou 
shouldst enter under my roof; say but the word and my soul shall 
be healed.” He then makes the Sign of the Cross, holding the Host 
in his right hand, and says: “May the Body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ preserve my soul to life everlasting, Amen,” and consumes 
the Sacred Host. Remember how Christ was laid in the grave. 

28. After a moment spent in thanksgiving he drinks out of. the 
chalice. 

29. A few prayers follow, and then Mass is over. Remember 
how Christ rose from the dead, blessed His followers, and remained 
with them for forty days. 


30. The priest blesses the people and reads the last Gospel. At 
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the words: “The Word was made flesh” all kneel in adoration 0, 
the Incarnate Son of God. Remember how Christ blessed His dis- 
ciples and ascended into Heaven in their sight. 

Several of the prayers at Mass and the frequent use of the Sign 
of the Cross ought to remind us that the Holy Sacrifice represents 
the bloody sacrifice of the Cross on Calvary. 

My Brethren, if we had done nothing hitherto except study the 
ceremonies of the Mass, I think that they alone would be enough to 
inspire us with reverence for the Holy Sacrifice. You see how full 
of meaning they are, and if you are familiar with them, you will 
need no book of prayers, for every word and action on the part of 
the priest has a deep significance. Take pains to recall it and medi- 
tate upon it whenever you hear Mass, and in this way you will ben- 
efit greatly and fulfil our Lord’s intention. Amen. 


17. THE VESTMENTS WoRN BY THE PRIEST AT Mass 


The official vestments worn by the priest at Mass are no less im- 
portant than the ceremonies attending it, for they confer upon the 
wearer a special dignity befitting his high functions. Among the 
Jews the priests and Levites had an official garment, and though in 
the primitive Church it was impossible for the priests to wear any 
distinctive dress, it was not long before one was adopted. At the 
present time the vestments prescribed to be worn are the humeral, 
or amice, the alb, the girdle, the maniple, the stole and the chasuble. 

1. The humeral or amice is worn round the neck and shoulders, 
and is intended to remind the priest (a) of the Son of God, who 
came down from Heaven and veiled His divinity under our human 
nature; (b) of the warfare to be carried on against the spirits of 
evil; hence, as he puts on the amice, the priest says: “O Lord, place 
on my head the helmet of salvation to guard me against the assaults 
of the evil one”; (c) of the cloth with which the soldiers covered 
our Saviour’s face when mocking Him. 

2. The alb, a long white linen garment, by its whiteness reminds 
the priest of inward purity, and by its length of perseverance in 
good works. It suggests also the white robes which, as St. John 
tells us, are worn by Christ’s faithful servants in Heaven. As he 
puts it on, the priest says: “Purify me, O Lord, and cleanse my 
heart that, being washed in the Blood of the Lamb, I may enjoy 
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eternal happiness.” Finally, the alb reminds him of the white robe 
which Herod in mockery forced our Lord to wear. 


3. The girdle keeps the alb in place and reminds the priest to 
avoid, during the Holy Sacrifice, every thought of the world and 
the flesh. Here he prays: “Gird me, O Lord, with the girdle of 
purity, and take away all unholy desires from me.” The girdle 
symbolizes also the cords with which the soldiers bound our Lord 
when they arrested Him. 

4, The maniple, worn on the left arm, was originally a white 
linen cloth serving as a handkerchief. It reminds the priest that he 
must labor incessantly with pain and sorrow in order to enter 
Heaven. As he puts it on, he says: “Make me worthy, O Lord, to 
endure the bondage of pain and grief that I may reap with joy the 
harvest of my labors. The maniple represents also the cloth with 
which our Saviour wiped His face when it was stained with blood 
and sweat. 

5. The stole was originally a long upper garment, with a border 
of a different color. As the alb now forms a complete covering, the 
stole is only a badge of the priest’s dignity and power, and reminds 
him of the spiritual robe of innocence and justice, lost through 
Adam’s fall, and restored through the death of Christ. As he puts 
it on, he prays: “Give back to me, O Lord, the robe of immor- 
tality that I lost through the sin of my first father.” The stole rep- 
resents also the chains borne by Christ in order to deliver us from 
the bondage of sin. 

6. The chasuble, casula or planeta was formerly a round cloak 
with an opening for the head, but no openings at the side. It re- 
minds the priest of holy charity, in which, following his Master’s 
example, he should include all men and shelter them, as it were, 
under a cloak; also it should suggest the yoke of Christ, i. e., the 
religion according to which he ought to live. As he puts on the 
chasuble, he says: “O Lord, who hast said: ‘My yoke is easy, and 
my burden is light,’ grant that I may have strength to bear it so as 
to obtain Thy grace.” Moreover, the chasuble symbolizes the cross 
that each of us is required to bear by mortifying the flesh. 

7. The biretta, a cap with three or four corners, reminds the 
priest of the spirit of recollection in which he ought to offer the 
Holy Sacrifice, and of Christ’s crown of thorns. 

The chasuble in its original form gave rise also to the pluviale, 
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worn during processions as a protection against bad weather, but 
now it has become the cope, worn at vespers, solemn processions, etc. 

At High Mass the deacon and sub-deacon wear dalmatics, gar- 
ments resembling a chasuble in shape, but with wide sleeves. They 
add to the solemnity of the Mass and express the joy felt by Chris- 
tians during the Holy Sacrifice, as the Bishop declares, when he or- 
dains deacons and sub-deacons and puts a dalmatic on them for the 
first time. 

Various meanings have been suggested for the peculiar shape of 
these vestments. The wide sleeves were supposed to represent the 
gentleness and generosity with which those ministering at the altar 
should treat the poor; because in the apostolic age the chief duty of 
a deacon was to distribute alms. 

When a bishop officiates, he wears additional garments and marks 
of distinction, namely: 

1. Sandals or shoes, symbolize the preaching office held by the 
bishop as a successor of the Apostles. St. Paul says: “Have your 
feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace” (Ephes., 
vi, 15). 

2. The pectoral cross, worn on the breast, indicates on the one 
hand Christ’s love and His desire to die for us on the Cross, and on 
the other hand the bishop’s love for his crucified Redeemer. 


3. Under the chasuble a bishop wears also the tunic and dalmatic, 
to signify that he possesses authority over both priests and servers. 


4, The mitre represents the dignity and majesty conferred by God 
upon our divine Redeemer, and also the position occupied by the 
bishop as Christ’s representative. 

5. The pastoral staff indicates Christ’s supremacy in heaven and 
on earth, and also the pastoral office held and exercised by the bishop 
in the name of Jesus Christ. 

6. The gloves suggest the beneficent power of our Lord’s hands, 
and also the blessing that the bishop gives to the faithful. 

7. The episcopal ring recalls Christ’s love and loyalty to His 
beloved Bride, the Holy Catholic Church, and also the love and 
loyalty of the bishop towards the same Church, and his desire to 
fill the people entrusted to his charge with similar sentiments. 

The color of the vestments varies—White is used in token of 
joy and gratitude on festivals of our Lord, our Lady, and of all 
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confessors. It reminds us of their purity and innocence. Red is 
used at Pentecost and on the feasts of martyrs, and reminds us of 
the burning love with which the Holy Ghost can inflame the hearts 
of men. Purple is used in Advent and Lent, and reminds us of 
the necessity of penance. Green is used on days on which there 
is no particular festival; it reminds us of the hope of salvation, 
obtained for us by Christ; and black is used in token of mourning 
at Masses for the dead. You see how full of beautiful significance 
all these things are. Whenever we look at a priest vested for Mass 
we are reminded of Christ and His doctrines. Thomas a Kempis 
says: “When a priest celebrates, he honors God, he rejoices the 
angels, he edifies the Church, he helps the living, he obtains rest 
for the dead” (Imit., iv, 5). The sight of him should inspire us 
with deep respect and great confidence, because he then appears in 
his official capacity. Amen. 














DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


FIRST FRIDAY TALKS 


BY THE REV. JOHN CORBETT, S.J. 
EDITOR OF “THE MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HEART” 


THE FIELD OF REPARATION 


It requires no long consideration to realize what a vast field 
of reparation lies before the lovers of the Sacred Heart. Think 
of all that our Lord has done for men and then set on the other 
side all the base ingratitude of mankind. Jesus Christ and the 
world! It is estimated that there are sixteen hundred millions 
of human beings on the face of the globe. Half of this number, 
eight hundred millions, are heathens. They know nothing of 
their Lord and Redeemer. They have no word of thanks for 
their great Benefactor, no sign of reverence for His Holy Name; 
they know not that He is still present on earth, living there for 
them, loving them with a love that led Him to shed every drop 
of His Precious Blood for their redemption. What a pang it 
has caused the Sacred Heart that His Gospel has not yet been 
preached to such vast masses of the human race! What a horror 
and disgust are begotten of all the idolatry and devil-worship, 
all the impurity and degradation of so many millions! 


Besides the two hundred million followers of Mohammed, 
there are nearly three hundred millions who, while they call 
themselves Christians, are still outside the true Church of Christ. 
These latter know their Saviour, but many of them have given 
up all real faith in His Divinity. Many of their teachers speak 
beautifully of the human character of Jesus of Nazareth, but 
they are in reality blasphemers of Christ, since they deny that 
He is the Son of God. They profess to be His followers, but 
they will not believe His word or hearken to the voice of Him 
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whom Christ appointed His vicar on earth, the successor of the 
Apostle St. Peter. They read in the Gospels that He took bread 
into His hands and said: “This is My Body,” and they answer: 
“No, it is not Your Body, it is a hard saying; we will believe 
only that it is a memorial or a symbol.” The greatest proof of 
His love, the Sacrament in which He abides to be our food, our 
support and consolation in the weary struggle of life, they re- 
ject as an absurdity. With a hatred sprung from ignorance and 
centuries of prejudice they revile and insult those who believe 
the full doctrine of Christian Faith. 

In Europe, wherever atheists are in control of the govern- 
ments, every effort is made to blot out Christianity. They 
would rob the children of their faith by compelling them to at- 
tend schools where God is openly blasphemed. In our own 
country, how many millions there are who never enter a church 
or say a prayer, how many others who insult God by their indif- 
ference to any form of worship, who maintain that “one reli- 
gion is as good as another,” and aim at propagating a so-called 
religion without dogma or rites! Alas, what shall we say of the 
abominations that are committed in our large cities every day, 
murder and blasphemy and theft and impurity! In the struggle 
for wealth God is forgotten; in the mad thirst for pleasure, mod- 
esty and propriety are thrown to the winds, innocent souls are 
robbed of their holiness and society is corrupted. Surely we 
have reason here to offer reparation to the wounded heart of our 
Lord. 

Are we not also prompted to console our Divine Master for 
the cruel treatment that He receives even from many who call 
themselves Catholics? There are in the world about three hun- 
dred million adherents of the Catholic Faith, one out of every 
five or six human beings. The proportion is about the same in 
our own country, where we count twenty million Catholics out 
of a population of one hundred millions. Would that we could 
boast that all these Catholics were faithful friends of the Sacred 
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Heart! But, alas, how many of them miss Mass for frivolous 
reasons on Sundays and Holydays of obligation, how many stay 
away from the Sacraments for years, how many, even of those 
who make their Easter duty and go occasionally to Confession 
and Holy Communion spend a large part of the year in mortal 
sin! Think, too, of those who are ashamed to practise their 
religion, who by their association with non-Catholics expose 
themselves to the loss of faith, and by their own neglect to pro- 
vide a Catholic education for their sons and daughters run the 
risk of ruining the faith of their children. 

Our Lord complained to Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque 
that even those who were devoted to Him and made profession 
of loyal service, often proved a disappointment to His Sacred 
Heart. Though there may be no serious sin in their lives, many 
are tepid and negligent, few are enthusiastic and whole-hearted 
in the following of Christ. When we look back upon our own 
lives, how much we find to regret in our treatment of our Lord! 
For all these sins and offences and negligences we are invited 
to make reparation by our First Friday Communions and our 
protestation of sorrow not only for our own ingratitude, but for 
all the world. “You are My friends,” our Lord says to us, “you 
know My love for men and how little I receive in return for all 
that I have done for them. Strive, therefore, to make amends 
by loving Me more and more and seek to spread among men this 
devotion of love and reparation.” 




















CONFERENCES FOR YOUNG MEN 


THE SOLDIER OF JESUS CHRIST 
BY THE REV. H. C. HENGELL 


XVI. THE Mass—(Concluded) 


What blessings and favors man obtains from the Mass! - How 
can God refuse us any reasonable favor when His own beloved 
Son asks for it in the Mass? Of course Jesus knows what is 
finally best for us, and He amends our erroneous petitions ac- 
cordingly. But as amended by Christ, the eternal Word or wis- 
dom of God, the petition is always infallibly granted. What 
would happen to the world without the Mass? Through the 
Mass even wars have their compensations. The sacred memorial 
of the passion and death of Jesus Christ, our Lord, the Mass 
strongly encourages the soldier also to suffer and, if need be, to 
die for God and country. 

Non-Catholics often ask why the Latin language is used in the 
Mass and in other public and official services of the Catholic 
Church, whereas in their private devotions Catholics are allowed 
to use the language of their country. 

The Church has tolerated and does still tolerate languages 
other than Latin in her liturgy. Catholic priests of the Orient 
celebrate Mass in Greek, Syrian and other languages. But Latin 
is used for liturgical and official purposes in the Church almost 
all over the world. Thus no matter what the mother tongue of 
a Catholic may be, he can and does feel at home in attending 
Mass everywhere, even in countries where his own language is 
not spoken. Prayerbooks containing exact translations of the 
Latin liturgy have made him familiar since childhood with the 
meaning of the Latin text. 

The Catholic, universal or international Church wisely uses 


Latin in its liturgy and in its official business. An international 
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Church does well to have an international language. Latin vio- 
lates no language neutrality. Its use makes neither Englishmen 
nor Germans jealous of each other. Latin is a fixed language. 
It does not change its forms or the meaning of the words as do 
the modern living languages. 

Incidentally, in a country like our own United States, the use 
of Latin in Catholic Churches attended by immigrants of many 
nationalities tends to Americanize them more quickly. They feel 
themselves one with the American and other Catholics of the 
country in the use of Latin in the Mass. It makes them more 
cosmopolitan. It makes them more ready to adopt and to as- 
similate the American language in civil life. Thus even in this 
incidental the Church is doing much to Americanize immigrants. 
Wisconsin has a large German-speaking population. The Council 
of Defense has had no trouble with German Catholics, but it has 
had to contend very much against a spirit of disloyalty among 
German Lutherans. It is natural for German-Americans to feel 
the war deeply, but, aside from Catholic insistence upon loyality 
to country and patriotism, the use of Latin in the Church broad- 
ens the heart and mind and makes German appear less essential 
to German Catholics than to German Lutherans. The use of 
Latin in the Mass tends to break down national and racial bar- 
riers. It makes for a more universal brotherhood among men 
and nations. 

For three or more centuries after Christ the Church fought 
and finally conquered the paganism and persecution of the only 
world empire that the earth has seen, the Empire of Ancient 
Rome. As a trophy of that splendid conquest, she still exhibits 
the sonorous Latin language of that empire all over the world. 
She has preserved the most precious souvenir of “The glory 
that was Greece, The grandeur that was Rome.” 

It must be remembered that the Mass is not a mere prayer but 
the great act of sacrifice. As Cardinal Newman says: “Words 
are necessary (to the Mass), but only as a means. Quickly they 
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come, quickly they go. It is a work too great to delay upon.” 
This quotation from Newman often serves to ease the con- 
science of the writer in offering the Mass rather quickly, but it 
may also serve to indicate why Latin, so concise and exact, de- 
serves its place of honor in Church liturgy, which is addressed to 
God and not to the people. 

As the memorial of our Lord’s suffering and death on the 
Cross, the Mass is rich in symbols and ceremonies which form 
a suitable background to the central motif of the picture, which 
is the mystic and separate consecration of bread and wine. 

The germ of the ceremonial of the Mass is indicated in the 
Bible New Testament account of the Last Supper. Our Lord 
Himself has bread and wine brought to the altar (table). He 
gives thanks, He takes the bread and blesses it. He pronounces 
the words of consecration. He does likewise with the wine in 
the chalice. The consecrated bread is broken. It is, together 
with the consecrated wine, given and received in Holy Com- 
munion. From the Acts (xx, 7) and 1 Cor. (xvi, 2) it is ap- 
parent that the early Christians assembled for Mass especially 
on Sundays. There were readings from the Old Testament 
(Acts iii, 15). St. Paul instructs Timothy to read his letter and 
to preach. Sermons and instructions followed the reading of 
these epistles (1 Cor., xiv, 16—Acts, xx, 7). The assembly sang 
hymns and psalms (Eph., v, 19—Col., iii, 16). Public prayers 
were offered for all the people (1 Tim., ii, 1 and 2—Acts, ii, 42). 
Collections were taken up (Rom., xv, 26), etc. The men were 
bareheaded, the women wore headdress (1 Cor., xi, 6). Women 
were not allowed to preach (1 Cor., xiv, 34, 35). The Creed 
was recited (1 Tim., vi, 12) and the people answered Amen 
(1 Cor., xiv, 16). Holy Communion was validly received under 
the form of bread alone (1 Cor., xi, 27). The Bible indicates 
many more ceremonies of the Mass. 

At a very early day in the Church, the whole ceremonial of 
the Mass became practically fixed in the form which it has to- 
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day. It is so old and venerable and pregnant with meaning that 
Carlyle, a non-Catholic, wrote: ‘““The Mass is the one substantial 
reality left in a world of unsubstantial realities.” 

Even the vestments worn by the priest are significant. To 
illustrate: The alb reminds us of the fool’s garment forced upon 
our Lord; the stole and girdle remind us of the cords that bound 
Him, the chasuble reminds us of the cross laid upon His shouwl- 
ders. 

The prayers at the foot of the altar recall our Lord’s prayer 
and agony in the Garden of Olives. Kissing the altar recalls 
the kiss of Judas. The priest’s movements remind us how Jesus 
was sent back and forth before corrupt and unfair judges. Pi- 
late washing his hands is recalled at the Lavabo. The elevation 
recalls Jesus raised on the Cross. The seven petitions of the 
Pater Noster recall the seven last words on the Cross. The 
Agnus Dei recalls the Jews beating their breasts in remorse after 
Christ’s death. There are other, and perhaps more authentic, 
meanings to these and all other ceremonies of the Mass. To get 
a good book (e. g., Gihr or Devine) and to study the Mass is to 
stimulate one’s reverence and devotion. 

There were three classes of persons at the crucifixion of our 
Lord. Some were executing the fearful deed and insulting their 
Redeemer, some were merely indulging their idle curiosity, while 
only a very few looked on with love and sympathy. So, too, in 
the Mass. Some attend in mortal sin with no repentance even 
by an Act of Contrition. Some go only to see and to be seen, 
while only a comparatively few are fervent and devout. 

The soldier of Jesus Christ should post himself as a guard of 
honor attending the Mass. In spirit he will stand on Calvary. 
If possible, he will use a prayer book and form a definite spiritual 
intention. Never will he wilfully neglect Sunday Mass or show 
irreverence at it. If circumstances permit it, he will consider it 
an honor to serve the Mass or to provide for the needs of the 
altar. 





CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


BY THE REV. THOMAS M. SCHWERTNER, O.P. 


Jesus—A Hoty NAME 


It is a well-established custom amongst almost all civilized 
people to assemble on the anniversary of some prominent man 
to wish him well, and to laud in speech, song and poem the 
achievements which have made his name glorious and won for 
him the popular applause and general respect of his fellow coun- 
trymen. Only too often, I fear, verbal heroics are indulged in, 
and fulsom flattery and vain-glorious exaggeration poured out 
like water on such occasions. 


But when we come to speak of Jesus Christ there is absolutely 
no possibility of flattery or exaggeration. No mortal tongue— 
nay, not all the tongues of all men of all times taken together— 
could ever exhaust the dignity and the holiness of the Name of 
Jesus. The Royal Psalmist, lost in contemplation of the gran- 
deur of the name of the Messias, could but stammer forth: 
“Holy and terrible is His name” (Ps., cx, 9). 


Why, then, is the Name of Jesus holy? 


First of all, because it is of Divine origin. When a child is 
born of noble or distinguished parents, their first care is to select 
a name which one of their forebears has rendered illustrious for 


one reason or another. Frequently some accidental happening 
in the family history is made the pretext for imposing a name 
upon the child. Thus, for instance, Isaac, son of Abram, whose 
name God had changed to Abraham because he was to be the 
father of a large progeny, was so called because Sara, his mother, 
remarked at his birth: “God hath made a laughter for me” 
(Gen., xxi, 6). Esau and Jacob also received their names be- 
cause of circumstances attending their birth. The former “was 
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red and hairy, like a skin, and his name was called Esau. Im- 
mediately the other coming forth, held his brother’s foot in his 
hand, and therefore he was called Jacob” (Gen., xxv, 25), 
Moses received his name because Pharao’s daughter said: “Be- 
cause I took him out of the water” (Ex., ii, 10). 

But the Name of Jesus was not borrowed from any of the 
ancestors of our Lord. The Almighty Father Himself, in His 
Divine wisdom, chose this Name for His Son because it, better 
than any other, signified and foreshadowed His mission and des- 
tiny. “Behold, thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and shalt bring 
forth a Son, and thou shalt call His name Jesus. He shall be 
great, and shall be called the Son of the Most High, and the 
Lord God shall give unto Him the throne of David His father; 
and He shall reign in the house of Jacob forever” (Luke, i, 31- 
32). Who would venture to declare that a name chosen by Di- 
vine Wisdom itself was not only the most appropriate and 
expressive, but also the most holy and adorable? 

In the second place, the Name of Jesus is holy because it em- 
braces the entire life of our Divine Saviour. When we mention 
this adorable Name we are reminded of His birth—how in order 
to win our love He came into the world in poverty and humility, 
“without much observation,” to give us the example of His life 
and “blot out the handwriting that was against us.” This Name 
recalls the years passed in labor and obscurity; the years of 
preaching and teaching and wonder-working which made His 
public life the admiration of the ages, the countless instances 
when, touched by pity and commiseration, He healed all manner 
of sicknesses and afflictions; the days of His bitter Passion, when 
by the shedding of His Blood He redeemed us from the slavery 
of the devil; the morning of His Resurrection, when “by His 
own power” He arose from the dead, so as to give the seal of 
undubitable authenticity to His doctrine; the day of His ascen- 
sion, when “in the sight of the Apostles” He was lifted up until 
a cloud enveloped Him Who was just then opening the gates of 
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Heaven which had been closed to us by the fall of our first par- 
ents. 

The Name of Jesus is the Gospel in tabloid form. It is related 
of a Greek historian that he was able, by dint of hard labor, so 
to condense the exploits and varying vicissitudes of the Trojan 
wars that the page containing it could be hidden in the shell of a 
nut. But the Name of Jesus represents the entire history of the 
God-Man. It is the simplest, shortest and sweetest summing up 
of everything that is holiest in the history of the world. 

Finally, the Name of Jesus is holy because it is invested with 
a power which infinitely exceeds that of the names of all the saints 
taken together. Indicate some name that wields greater power. 
Peter and John go up to Jerusalem to pray, and they find lying 
in the doorway of the Temple a lame beggar pleading for alms. 
In the Name of Jesus Peter restores to him the power to walk 
(Acts, iii, 2-11). At Lydda Peter found Eneas “who had kept 
his bed eight years, who was ill of the palsy. And Peter said: 
Eneas, the Lord Jesus Christ healeth thee; arise and make thy 
bed. And immediately he arose” (Acts, ix, 33, 34). At Phil- 
lippi, St. Paul found “a certain girl having a pythonical spirit” 
and “being very grieved” at her sad lot, said: “I command thee, 
in the name of Jesus Christ, to go out from her. And he went 
out the same hour” (Acts, xvi, 16, 18). 

In view of these and many other instances of the holiness and 
power of the Name of Jesus, we can but agree with the declara- 
tion of that Virgin to whom this Name was first revealed amongst 
mortals. Mary had heard the Divine messenger say that “His 
name shall be called Jesus” (Luke, i, 31). And, lost in wonder- 
ment at the condescension of the Lord’s regard for His hand- 
maid (Luke, i, 38), she extolled the holiness of His Name when 
she said to Elizabeth: “My soul doth magnify the Lord... . 
Because He that is mighty hath done great things to me; and 
holy is His name!” (Luke, i, 49). 
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CONFERENCES FOR MARRIED WOMEN 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XL. PRECAUTIONS 


Keeping in mind the suggestions of the preceding conference 
regarding the prevention of unhappy marriages, we will now con- 
sider some other precautions the observance of which will help to 
lessen the number as well as the evil consequences of unhappy 
marriages. 


Holy Mother Church, with her experience of almost two thousand 
years, comes to you, mothers, with many practical helps and lessons 
to guide you in the sacred duty of preparing your sons. and 
daughters for the duties they are to assume when they get married. 


In the first place, the Church offers to you the benefits of a 
religious education in the parish school. We shall not spend time 
in repeating what has been said about this in preceding conferences. 
But it is well to remind that the parish school education is in a 
class by itself for the proper training of both the mind and the 
will. 

And after the children have passed through the elementary 
education the Church has higher schools and colleges for your sons 
as well as your daughters. There is no art nor science that is not 
taught at least as successfully in Catholic colleges, academies and 
universities as in any non-Catholic institution. And your sons and 
daughters are in Catholic institutions not exposed to the dangers 
to faith and morals that threaten in institutions where God is never 
mentioned and where His laws are ignored. 

And if your children are unable or unwilling to obtain a more 
complete education, if necessity compels them to go out to work and 
to earn their daily bread, the Church again takes care of them. 
Here we find the reason for the sodalities for both sexes. The 
Church wants the young sons and daughters of yours to be ever 
within reach of the altar, the confessional and the crucifix. Your 
sons and daughters are admonished to receive the Sacraments 
devoutly and frequently, and to be present at instructions and 
conferences. These sodalities also offer opportunities for proper 
entertainments, for social functions, they call for practical work 
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of charity, and so on. And the Church wishes ardently that the 
members of sodalities should find their mates for life among the 
members of the sodalities of the other sex. 

Such is the constant working of the Church for you and with 
you. The question now before you is your own attitude towards 
the sodalities for your sons and daughters. 

How many, or, rather how few, mothers in a parish are members 
of their own sodality? It may be called Altar society, Tabernacle 
society, Christian Mothers’ confraternity, or Catholic Aid society. 
How are you minded toward the society to which you should 
belong? Is your husband a faithful member of the parish society 
to which every married man of the parish should belong? 

As a simple matter of common sense, how can you expect your 
children to belong to sodalities, to attend conferences, to receive 
the Sacraments at regular times, unless you give them the benefit 
of your own good example? Unless you give your children the 
benefit of your good example, no amount of your preaching to 
them will do much good. 

Why do so many children grow indifferent about prayer, the 
frequent reception of the Sacraments, attending holy Mass on Sun- 
days, and so on? They ‘might be as good and faithful in these 
matters as are the sons and daughters of other families, except for 
the fact that these children are not members of sodalities, and see 
no reason for joining them—chiefly because their parents do not 
belong to the parish societies to which they should belong. 


It requires a good tree to bring forth good fruit. If parents do 
not resemble good trees, their fruit, the children, will be as in- 
different as they are. 

If you complain of having lost control and influence over your 
children, their absence from their sodality, and your absence from 
your own parish society, will in most cases account for it. 

What is your attitude towards a Catholic education? 

If, from the time your children were able to go to school, you 
have made use of all the means the Church offers you for a 
successful training of your children, and if you take care that this 
work is continued by membership in sodalities you will have little 
or no difficulty in bringing up your children in the right way. 

If you fail to make use of all these means which the Church has 
wisely placed within your reach, do not blame the times, bad com- 
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pany, the neighbors, the Church, the convents, or anybody but— 
yourself for your failure. 


There is still another matter that needs to be brought home to 
you, mothers, and I hope you will pardon me if my duty to speak 
makes me blunt. 


When your sons and daughters arrive at marriageable age they 
should be prudently instructed about their persons and their sex. 
You object that that would take from your sons and daughters that 
innocence which, you are told, they should prize so highly. True 
enough. Do your best to keep them innocent. This, as every one 
of you know, is no guarantee that they will remain ignorant. Not 
at all. The probability in a great many cases is, that owing to a 
false idea of modesty and of ignorance masquerading under the 
guise of innocence, your daughters know at the age of fourteen 
as much as you did at the age of twenty. Where has your daughter 
gained all this information? Not from you, of course not. You 
wanted her to remain in ignorance of her sex until her day of 
marriage. But is she, or will she be? 


Now, in the name of common sense, why should your daughters 
learn the mystery of their sex and of motherhood from strangers? 
Is it not your place to teach this most sacred lesson to your children? 
Needless to say, you should not teach them the full truth about 
motherhood until they become of marriageable age about the 
eighteenth year, or thereabouts. But with your very first instruction 
you must impress upon the mind and heart of your daughters such 
a feeling of modesty and sacredness about their persons, that they 
will understand the impropriety of talking about their sexual secrets 
to any other and older girl. Girls who know more than is good for 
them get their knowledge from older girls to whom they go for 
advice. Why do they not go to their own mothers? Why have 
your daughters no confidence in you? How is it that they have 
secrets of which they will not tell you? Surely something is wrong 
when a daughter does not make her mother the confidante of all 
her thoughts and acts! Why is it your daughter seeks advice from 
a strange girl rather than from you? Is it not a fact that in this 
most sacred matter you, the mother, are more of a stranger to 
your own daughter than the strange girl your daughter consults? 


When your daughters enter their teens your duty towards them 
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is most sacred and delicate. Watch over your budding daughters, 
and see to it that they may open like a very flower of God. 

Watch over their companions. Be so gentle and sympathetic 
towards your daughter that she will see in you her best and truest 
friend, from whom it would be the greatest folly to withhold a 
secret of any kind. 

Watch your daughter in the employment she takes. There she 
needs watching for the sake of shielding and protecting her from 
the scoundrels who use every means and effort to ruin innocent and 
ignorant girls. Watch out for her employer or foreman. If you 
have the least suspicion that things are not right forbid your 
daughter to work in such places. How can you tell? It is an 
easy matter. All you have to do is to ask what the wages are 
and then look at the clothing of pretty girls employed there. That 
will tell the story. Girls earning six dollars a week and dressing 
in silks and satins, without their parents paying for all the finery, 
should be enough of a warning for any intelligent mother. 

The mother who possesses the complete confidence of her 
daughters, and who faithfully watches over them and prudently in- 
structs them, will not be likely to see them go wrong. 

An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 

It is usually in your power to prevent unhappy marriages. Make 
the best of your opportunities so that when your time comes you 
may close your eyes to this world without having to fear the account 


you will have to give for the souls of your children. 
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COLLECTANEA 


THE IMPORTANCE OF A CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


BY THE RIGHT REV. M. C. LENIHAN, D.D., BISHOP OF GREAT 
FALLS, MONT. 


Dearly Beloved Brethren:—There is no question of more vital 
importance to the American people, than how to educate the children 
of the present generation, who, within a few years, will be intrusted 
with the responsibility of citizenship and the destinies of our 
republic. 

On the intelligence and morality of the people depend the pros- 
perity and longevity of the commonwealth. 

The word “Educate” is derived from the Latin and signifies to 
lead forth—to develop. Education means the development of the 
noblest impulses of both head and heart: It means growth—a 
growth upward and not downward: It means a growth towards 
moral, intellectual and physical perfection: It means to do—to act— 
as well as to know, for knowledge is only one element of education. 


Different Systems of Education 


It is a mistake to assert that Catholics are opposed to the American 
public schools and seek their destruction. We recognize the utility 
and necessity of such schools for those who are indifferent, or 
opposed to religion and secular education being taught, at the same 
time, in schools. 


The public school system of education is good, as far as it goes, 
that is, as far as the laws permit it to go. These schools are sup- 
ported by taxpayers of every religious belief as well as by those 
who profess no religion. Therefore, in justice and fairness to all 
citizens and to conserve peace and good will no prayers are recited; 
no denominational hymns are sung; pupils as a class are never {0 
be invited to hold exhibitions or to receive their diplomas in any 
church; and no religious doctrines are inculcated; and right here 
lies the parting of the ways between the Catholic and the public 
school systems of education. There is no antagonism between these 
different systems, but simply a difference. With the exception of 
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a few text-books, that we consider unfair, we have the same curri- 
culum as the public schools, plus a religious training. 

As we Catholics understand it, “Education” means an harmonious 
culture of both head and heart, by which the individual is enabled 
to make provision both for time and eternity. 

Since man has a two-fold destiny, it does not require much proof 
to show the folly of preparing to enjoy this short life and neglect 
to “lay up treasures for the life to come;” to prepare for eternal 
happiness, which is the most important. “Seek ye therefore, first 
the kingdom of God, and His justice,” is the advice of our dear 
Lord, “and all these things’—worldly goods—‘“shall be added unto 


” 


you 
The Ends of Education 


Many persons have a false notion of the ends of education. 
They imagine that it means efficiency, or to master the three “Rs,” 
in order to make money with which to procure the comforts and 
luxuries of life. Any one with ordinary intelligence, who puts his 
heart and soul in hording riches can do so: but the accumulation 
of riches does not mean success, nor does it bring happiness, either 
in this life or in the next. On the contrary, we know that very 
frequently, wealth, without character, is vulgar and brings nothing 
but discontent and misery, thereby fulfilling the words of Holy 
Writ—‘A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches, and 
loving favor than silver and gold.” And again—‘‘The root of all 
evil is an inordinate desire for riches.” 


The primary end and aim of all education is the development of 
character and acquiring sufficient knowledge to procure those things 
—material and spiritual—that are necessary for this life and the 
life to come. ° 


When we speak of “character,” we mean that the actions and 
habits of life are constantly influenced and controlled by certain 
principles, in contradistinction to life that is governed by mere 
impulses or external circumstances and environment. It is the plan 
that gives one an idea of the unity in the building of a house, and 
so it is with principle which is the very basis of character and 
produces uniformity, constancy and stability in one’s conduct through 
life. A man, therefore, with fixed principles is a man of character 
and not a creature of impulse or a victim of passion. A collection 
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of such principles constitute an “ideal” or a certain model or type 
of excellence that we aim to realize and imitate in our daily conduct, 
There are persons of a good or a bad character just as their prin- 
ciples and ideals are good or bad. 

It is the duty of teachers to lay before their pupils the loftiest 
and noblest ideals, and to stamp such ideals into the child’s mind 
so indelibly, by sound principles, that it will form the habit of 
acting according to these principles, in darkness and in daylight, in 
prosperity and in adversity, under all circumstances during its whole 
life. 

The development of a Christian character, which is the noblest 
type of character, is our ideal in school work, and we claim that 
religion must be the dominant influence in that great work. In 
our schools the pupil, from its very first day in school until he or 
she graduates, is taught that Christ is the great model to follow and 
to imitate all through life: That Christ is “the way, the truth and 
the life.” It is true that moral teachers, virtuous parents and 
wholesome companions have a great deal to do in developing the 
character of the child, but in the last analysis, the most important 
and vital element in the development of a Christian character is 
religion. 

No child can be said to be educated unless he receives a solid 
training in morals: But there is no morality without religion— 
without a belief in a Supreme Being, and man’s accountability to 
Him. One might as well expect the flowers and the fruit without 
the stem and root as to expect self-sacrifice and morality without 
accepting the doctrines of religion which are the motive power of 
virtue. This is the opinion not only of our Catholic educators but 
also of our ablest statesmen, including the Father of our Country, 
who, in his farewell address, said: “Whatever may be conceded 
to the influence of refined education on minds of peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principles.” 

Cardinal Gibbons writes in his admirable work, which is trans- 
lated into all living languages—‘“Our Christian Heritage”—that 
“Every philosopher and statesmen who has discussed the subject 
of human governments has acknowledged that there can be no 
stable society without justice, no justice without morality, no 
morality without religion, and no religion without God.” “Religion,” 
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he continues, “is anterior to society and more induring than govern- 
ments; .. . It is the curb of the mighty, the defense of the weak, 
the consolation of the afflicted, the covenant of God with man.” 

“Quarry the granite rock with razors or moor the vessel with a 
thread of silk,” says Cardinal Newman, “then may you hope with 
such keen and delicate instruments as human knowledge and human 
reason to contend against these giants, the passion and the pride 
of man.” 

We see, therefore, that acquiring the mastery of reading, writing 

‘and reckoning—called the three “Rs”—constitute the least part of 
education and would be incomplete without a thorough knowledge 
of the big “R,” signifying Religion which has been so beautifully 
described by Cardinal Gibbons. 

In the beginning of our public school system Religion was taught 
until A. D. 1845, when Horace Mann, alarmed at the great increase 
of Catholics in New England, and fearing their ascendency, secu- 
larized the public schools, and they have remained to the present 
day, unsectarian or secularized, by which is meant every form of 
religion is rejected in educational work. 

This is a difficult matter since religion and science go together 
and should be taught simultaneously. The public school teacher 
must be on her guard, constantly, not to say anything that might 
offend her pupils, who are supersensitive in regard to doctrines of 
religion. She dare not mention Christ as our ideal or model, as a 
Hebrew child could say that his father was a taxpayer and helped 
to support the public schools and did not believe in Christ or 
Christianity. For the same reason the teacher could not claim Christ 
was God as the Unitarian children would object by saying that they 
did not believe in the divinity of Christ. Neither could she speak 
of the eternal punishment of the wicked, as the Universalist children 
would say that their parents taught them that there was no such 
place as hades. If she wanted to compromise by saying that the 
punishment for sin, in the life to come, would be only temporal, 
many pupils would say that she was teaching sectarianism, that the 
temporal punishment for sin, in the next world was the Catholic 
doctrine for purgatory. The teacher would not speak of the good- 
ness and mercy of God for she knew that she had amongst her 
pupils many who did not believe in the existence of God. 


On the other hand, sad to say, many professors of non-Catholic 
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colleges and universities—even state universities, supported by over. 
burdened taxpayers—teach that character building is only a gyb. 
product of education, and only of secondary consideration in the 
curriculum. They go so far as to deny the existence of a Supreme 
Being, or the immortality of the human soul. They claim that the 
Commandments are not divinely given; that the marriage bond js 
not indissoluble; that the Bible is a myth. These learned gentle. 
men are teaching modernism and socialism, inciting their conceited 
pupils to rebel against all authority, both human and divine. We 
see, therefore, the necessity of having our Catholic children attend 
the parochial and high school and also Catholic colleges and Catholic 
universities. 

We know, of course, that the great majority of the public school 
teachers are moral and upright and give a good example to their 
pupils, and were it not for their clean lives and manners, inasmuch 
as they cannot proclaim the truths of Christianity, we would be 
educating a nation of pagans and infidels. 


Juvenile Crime Increases 


But even with the good examples of lay teachers; with a mastery 
of the three “Rs;” with graduating diplomas in the fine arts; and 
with all the graces to feel at home in polite society, there is some- 
thing wanting—in the evil hour—to resist temptation to sin; to. 
decide in favor of right against wrong; for the pure against the 
impure; to practice self-control; to say to the tempter, “non licet,” 
it is not lawful. That something lacking, that panacea, is a Christian 
character, the inner voice of conscience which is the voice of God, 
in a word—Religion. 

Reverence for God and respect for authority is fast becoming 
a lost art. Statistics prove that, during the past ten years, juvenile 
crime has increased several hundred fold in most of our American 
cities, and that, during the past fifty years, crime, in general, has 
increased four hundred per cent. in the United States. 


Modern Type of Men and Women 
One often hears the question—With all of our million dollar et 
dowed universities; with our palatial public school buildings, and 
well-equipped gymnasiums ; with expert teachers of physical culture, 
manual training and domestic science; with our latest inventions 
and a thousand electric devices to lighten labor and add comfort 
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and luxuries in every walk of life; with all of these material im- 
provements, are we producing as good a type of men and women 
as in former generations? Is our present civilization an improve- 
ment on the civilization of fifty or a hundred years ago? To these 
questions a thoughtful observer and student of history will give a 
negative answer. The long list of crimes that are recorded in the 
daily newspapers are just as revolting as those committed in Sodom 
and Gomorrah before their destruction. The growing number of 
educated criminals, or homicides, suicides, perjuries, and divorces 
whch is only another name for polygamy, prove, that something is 
radically wrong in the educational system, in the training of youth. 
When heart culture shall take its place with the culture of mind 
and body, then the conscience and character of the younger genera- 
tion will round out into nobler manhood and womanhood. 

If the philosophy of history be worth anything it should teach 
that, if certain revolting crimes brought on the downfall of pagan 
nations, those same crimes will bring on the downfall of other 
nations no matter how powerful they may be in numbers, wealth, 
or in the strength of their armies and navies. “Unless the Lord 
keep the city he watcheth in vain that keepeth it.” If America, the 
leading, the richest and the most powerful Nation has no reason 
to fear the fate of other nations that are known only in fable and 
song, it is prudence, at least, to be on our guard. (Right here let 
us pray Almighty God to bless and spare our beloved country and 
make her victorious over all her enemies. ) 


The Family, the State, and the Church 


Both parents are strictly bound to preserve the life and procure 
the temporal and spiritual welfare of their progeny. The family 
or domestic society is the first, divinely constituted school where 
the physical, intellectual, moral and religious faculties of the off- 
spring are trained. 

Although it is the duty of parents to educate their children it 
does not follow that they cannot employ others to discharge this 
office since most parents have neither the time nor the necessary 
qualifications to impart a thorough education. 

This circumstance gives rise to the necessity of schools, where 
the wishes of the parents are carried out and where the teachers 
conduct the training of such children in a systematic manner. The 
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education of Catholic children, under Catholic auspices, is a matter 
of conscience with Catholic parents. For this reason they have 
expended vast sums of money in building schools in every state 
of the Union, where over a million six hundred thousand Catholic 
children are receiving a thorough secular and a thorough Catholic 
training. 

The State, or the governing part of civil society, does not own 
the child, therefore, it cannot, lawfully, interfere with the education 
of the child, much less can it monopolize education. 

The State exercises two functions towards its subjects, one pro- 
tective of their natural or acquired rights, and the other promotive 
of their well being. 

When children are left orphans and where no provision is made 
for them by the Church or private charity, or when parents neglect 
their duty and the child becomes a menace to society, then the 
State can become the warden of the child and see that it receives 
an education that will assist it in becoming a useful citizen. 


But when parents, for the sake of conscience, intrust their children 
to other institutions, for instance parochial schools, where they can 
receive a religious as well as a good secular education, it does not 
fall within any function of the State to interfere with such parental 
authority. 

The Catholic Church teaches that the child primarily belongs to 
God. The parents are the secondary owners and the State can claim 
ownership of the child only subject to God and the parents. 


When the child is baptized it becomes, in a two-fold manner, the 
property of God. Since the Church is divinely founded by Christ, 
she interprets the laws of God and she commands her subjects to 
have their children educated under Catholic auspices. The Church 
teaches that Religion is the chief concern in life and the founda- 
tion of a complete education. 


The public school system of education is an anomaly to all the 
principles of our political system of free government of the people, 
for the people and by the people. It is contrary to the principles of 
equal rights and justice on which our Republic is built to insist ona 
one-sided system of education and to tax a large class of citizens, 
whose Church and whose conscience forbid them to patronize this 
irreligious system. Catholics are taxed to build and support their 
own schools and are taxed to help educate children in the public 
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school, which they cannot, conscientiously, use, which every one must 
acknowledge to be unjust, un-Christian and un-American. 

The American Constitution provides for freedom of conscience, 
freedom of speech and liberty of the press. Why not the same 
right and liberty to educate, according to one’s conscience? 


Just Plan For All 


According to the fundamental principle of democracy, for which 
we are now at war, the minority have rights and must not be op- 
pressed by the more powerful or by the majority: In other words 
might does not make right; nor should our Constitution be treated 
as a scrap of paper. 

Since the Protestants, Jews and Agnostics are satisfied with the 
present public school system of education, let their school taxes go 
to pay for that system, and let the school taxes of Catholics be 
applied to support the parochial schools. 

Let the State pay for only such instruction to children as to 
make them intelligent voters and good, patriotic citizens. It should 
not interest the State by whom, or in what manner such instruction 
is given, provided that it is efficient. 

Needless to repeat over and over—that the State would not be 
asked to pay for the religious instruction, as the State has nothing 
to do in regard to teaching religion. 

This system has worked well, for years, in Protestant England 
where the school taxes of Catholics are collected and applied by 
the government to support over a thousand parochial schools; and 
in Catholic Austria where the taxes of non-Catholics are applied 
to support their own schools. In other European countries, the 
school taxes are divided among Jews, Protestants and Catholics, in 
proportion to the number of pupils attending their respective schools. 

Since the United States has entered the world’s war, hundreds 
of thousands of our brave young men, the flower of the nation, who 
have been educated in our Catholic schools and colleges, have joined 
the colors, which proves, conclusively, that positive Christianity 
which is daily taught in our Catholic institutions is not incompatible 
with the highest devotion and patriotism to the nation, as citizens. 

A famous general said: “Give me the soldier who, when he kisses 
his country’s flag throws around it the halo of religion: who sees 
the font of his baptism, his home, his church, and the consecrated 
graves of his forefathers.” 
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What Non-Catholics Say 


Many non-Catholics foresee danger in the present public school 
system. Herbert Spencer and Stuart Mill claim that: “The prin- 
ciple of the public school system of education paves the way to com- 
munism and despotism,” the two great evils against which the United 
States is at war, at the present time. 

Daniel Webster declared that: “It is a mockery and an insult to 
common sense to maintain that a school for the instruction of youth, 
from which Christian instruction by Christian teachers is sedulously 
and religiously shut out, is not atheistic and infidel in its purpose and 
its tendency.” 

If the conception of life be only utilitarian the schools will turn 
out many human machines: If the aim of life be merely intellectual 
acumen, the schools will educate clever criminals. 


Americans Generous 


As a class, the majority of Americans are the most generous and 
fair-minded of any nation, and aim to treat all classes alike. It is 
not customary with American legislatures to, knowingly, frame laws 
that will be inimical or oppressive to any class, creed or color. We 
hope, therefore, that in the near future, the injustice done to Cath- 
olics, in regard to the school question, will be rectified. There is 
nothing that a Catholic prizes more than his holy religion: He is will- 
ing to make every sacrifice to learn it, thoroughly, to practice it, and 
to transmit it to posterity. Until more favorable conditions prevail 
we must bear the double tax of supporting the public schools and our 
own parochial schools. 


A Perplexing Problem 


Since many Catholics are reared in small towns and in country dis- 
tricts where there is no Catholic school, what are the parents to do? 
First of all, such parents are to help, financially and encourage in 
every way, their pastors to build parochial schools where it is pos- 
sible to do so. Where the children are sufficiently numerous the 
parish priests are commanded by the Council of Baltimore, to erect 
parochial schools and, consequently, the lay people are commanded 
to help their pastors in this work, which is so necessary for children, 
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to know and to practice their holy religion. In places where it is im- 
possible to build and support parochial schools, parents are obliged 
to send their children to some Catholic boarding school until they 
graduate or at least, until they finish the eighth grade and are con- 
firmed. These children will prize such education superior to bonds, 
houses and real estate. When parents make sacrifices to educate 
their children and where they set a good example with proper home 
training, they have done their duty and God will not hold them re- 
sponsible if their offspring do not live up to the teachings of the 
Church, in after years. But when parents cannot afford to send 
their children to a Catholic boarding school, away from home, they 
must exercise double diligence in teaching their children prayers 
and Christian doctrine at home. They must compel their children 
to memorize some answers in catechism every day; and since these 
answers are easily forgotten they must be learned and recited over 
and over. Lay people must assist their pastors in teaching classes in 
catechism both in churches and in halls where holy Mass is cele- 
brated. Catholic children must never be permitted to attend Prote- 
stant Sunday schools. When Catholics attend Protestant services 
they simply teach, by their presence, that they believe that the Protes- 
tant religion is just as good as their own and they prevent well-mean- 
ing Protestants from making any further enquiries concerning the 
Catholic teachings. It often happens that such broadminded Cath- 
olics, who say that “one religion is just as good as another, provided 
persons lead clean lives,” etc., which is a falsehood, and who send 
their offspring to public schools, or, what is worse, to Protestant 
boarding schools, when they could send them to Catholic institutions 
of learning, lose their faith and their decent Protestant neighbors 
receive it, and make better use of it. 


Many children of the aborigines, who have learned their holy reli- 
gion on the Indian reservations, in Catholic boarding schools, know 
and practice their religion better than the offspring of the broad- 
minded Catholic paleface. 


There are instances where Catholic children retain the Faith who 
attend non-Catholic institutions, but the general rule prevails, 
namely: the faith of such children, in every instance, is weakened, 


and after the death of the parents such children cease to practice 
their holy religion. 


It is presumptuous for such parents to expect to enjoy the beatific 
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vision, when, through their fault, their offspring lose their faith and 
lose their immortal souls. Alas! Mammon is the god of countless 
multitudes of to-day, while commercialism and “society” is their reli- 
gion. Nothing is so admirable or consoling as a Catholic character 
loyal in its faith; patriotic in love of country; which is religious in 
its ideals; steadfast and tolerant and forbearing with others and 
with one code of honor both in public and in private. To help the 
pupils, who attend our schools, acquire this sort of a character is the 
primary end and aim of the Catholic school system of education. 


Vocations 


As nations are composed of individuals, and are no better nor 
worse than the individuals, it is essentially necessary for every ra- 
tional creature, who has a special part to play in life’s drama, to dis- 
cover that place or position that Divine Providence has designated 
for each one to occupy, according to his or her physique, tastes and 
talents. This place or position is called a “vocation,” and only in 
following one’s vocation can a person hope to be contented and suc- 
cessful. There is a great deal of misery, disappointment and fail- 
ures in life because persons are not living in that special vocation 
that God destined them to occupy. 


Religious Vocation 


The great theologian Suarez thus defines a vocation: “It is a fixed 
manner of living, established to preserve grace in this world, and to 
obtain glory in the world to come.” St. Vincent de Paul says: 
“Though not impossible, yet it is very difficult to save one’s soul in 
a state of life in which God does not wish one to be.” 

Since “we are called to be saints,” and since, according to St. 
Paul: “Virginity is preferable to a married state,” and is most pleas- 
ing to God and most conducive to our salvation, those who are called 
to this state sin mortally if they do not respond to this divine call. 

Moreover, according to Saint Liguori: “Parents who, without a 
just cause, prevent their children from entering a religious state, 
cannot be excused from mortal sin; and not only parents, but any 
one who prevents another from following a religious vocation sins 
mortally.” 

The admonition of the Holy Ghost is applicable to a person called 
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to a religious state: “Harken, O daughter, and see, and incline thy 
ear; and forget thy people and thy father’s home” (Ps., 44). 


Christ says: “He who loves father or mother more than Me, is 
not worthy of Me.” Both parents and children should remember 
the inspired words of the Apostles to the unjust rulers: “We ought 
to obey God rather than men” (Acts, 5). 


St. Thomas teaches that: “In the matter of entering religion, rela- 


~ tives are not friends, but rather enemies—and with regard to this 


matter, the advice of our kinsmen is to be particularly avoided.” The 
advice of one’s confessor is to be followed. 


The Council of Trent teaches that persons are permitted to take 
their vows in the religious state at the age of sixteen, after making 
at least one year’s novitiate. 


Experience teaches that a larger percentage of subjects persevere, 
in the religious state, between the ages of sixteen and twenty, than 
among those who enter when they are older. The Holy Ghost ad- 
monishes not to delay the grace of a religious vocation: “To-day 
if you shall hear His voice harden not your hearts” (Ps., 44). There- 
fore, those who first want to acquire experience in the ways of the 
world before they enter a noviate make a grave mistake. “If any 
man love the world, the charity of the Father is not in him; for all 
that is of the world is the concupiscence of the flesh, the concupis- 
cence of the eyes, and the pride of life.” Moreover, “He that loveth 
danger shall perish in it.” 


As an antidote to the threefold concupiscence of the world, our 
Divine Lord, who established the religious life by His example and 
teachings, approves of the three vows of a religious—namely, pov- 
erty, chastity and obedience. By the vow of poverty the lust of 
riches is eradicated ; by the vow of chastity all the pleasures of sense 
are abandoned ; and by the vow of obedience the ambition to empty 
honors is obliterated. 


The mellifluous Saint Bernard sums up the advantages of a reli- 
gious life in these few words: “Is that not a holy state in which a 
man lives more purely, falls more rarely, rises more speedily, walks 
more cautiously, is bedewed more frequently, rests more securely, 


dies more confidently, is purged more quickly and rewarded more 
abundantly >” 


It is the duty of adolescent children and also young men and young 
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women to pray, every day, to Almighty God, through the interces- 
sion of the Blessed Virgin, and her spouse, Saint Joseph, who is the 
special patron of vocations to know what state of life they are de- 
stined to occupy, and the necessary graces to follow that vocation, 
If the flame of sacrifice has not been kindled in their hearts; if they 
do not feel that holy zeal which leads men and women to consume 
their lives for the glory of God and the salvation of their neighbors: 
then they should pray, fervently, that the Lord may multiply reli- 
gious vocations in others, and that He may give courage to His 


chosen servants to surmount all obstacles which may divert them. 


from their noble course. By praying in this manner they will show 
their gratitude and appreciation of a Catholic education which they 
had the privilege of receiving. “The harvest indeed is great,” says 
our dear Lord, “but the laborers are few; pray ye, therefore, the 
lord of the harvest, that he send forth laborers into the harvest” 
(Matt., 9). 


Prelates Recognize Necessity of Catholic Education 


Not only the Bishops and Archbishops of the United States, but 
the prelates of the whole world, in their pastoral letters, in their 
diocesan synods and provincial councils; particularly the Third 
Council of Baltimore, with representatives direct from the Holy See, 
have always recognized the necessity of Catholic schools for Catholic 
children, and have commanded the erection of such schools, wher- 
ever it is possible to maintain them. 

Those prelates are fulfilling the command of the Divine Master 
who said: “Go teach all nations,” “He who is not with Me is against 
Me, and he who gathereth not, scattereth.” 

The lay people, lead by their zealous pastors, have responded most 
generously to the appeals of the different prelates and have thereby 
followed the advice of the late Pope Pius X., who said: “Stand with 
your Bishops, seek their counsel and direction, and follow their 
guidance, scrupulously.” 

Some Ordinaries have found it necessary to refuse the Sacraments 
of Confirmation and public holy Communion to children until they 
attend a Catholic school at least two or three years ; while others have 
authorized confessors to refuse the Sacraments to parents who re- 
fuse to send their children to some Catholic school. We most eat- 


nestly admonish the parents and guardians of Catholic children, re- 
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gardless of their likes or dislikes, to send them to some Catholic 
institution of learning, where they can breathe Catholic atmosphere ; 
where they can learn the commandments of God and the precepts of 


~ the Church, without infringing on the rights of any class or creed; 


and where their Christian character will be formed, which will enable 
them to be a success in this life and learn to save their immortal 
souls, which is the chief end for which they were created. “Suffer 
the little children to come unto Me,” says our dear Lord, “and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 


What the Provincial and National Councils Teach 


At the Second Provincial Council of Oregon City, which was 
convoked October 5, 1881, it was decreed, in part, as follows: 


“We address ourselves not only to parents, but also to all our faith- 
ful, whether they have children or not, and we declare it before God 
that you are all in duty bound to aid and assist us, with word and 
example, with prayer and money, to establish Catholic schools, where 
the rising generation may be preserved from the contamination of 
the depravity of our age. The wickedness of the present Public 
School system consists in the exclusion of religious principle, of the 
worship of God, of the teaching of Christianity, etc. ... Yes, 
we say it without hesitation, the Public Schools as they now exist, 
will prove the ruin of the religion and morality of our children; we 
must, therefore, endeavor to preserve the latter from the poisoned 
atmosphere of these godless institutions. Catholic schools we must 
have, Catholic schools we will have; and if (which God forbid) we 
ever failed to attain this object, for want of support on your part, 
your responsibility before God would be heavy in the extreme. We 
declare, and warn parents, that in places where Catholic schools exist, 
they are in duty bound and obliged in conscience to withdraw their 
children from the Public Schools and to send them to the schools 
placed under the patronage of the Church.” 

The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, whose decrees were ap- 
proved by Pope Leo XIIL., 21st of September, 1885, enjoined cer- 
tain definite laws and regulations on the subject of education, to be 
strictly followed by pastors, teachers and lay people. . 

At the end of Chapter 1, Title VI, the following Decrees are set 
down as the fundamental rules governing the whole educational 
legislation : 
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“We determine and decree: 

“I. That hardby every church, where it does not already exist, a 
parochial school is to be erected within two years from the promul- 
gation of this Council . . . unless the Bishop sees fit to grant a 
further delay on account of more than ordinary grave difficulties to 
be overcome in its establishment. 

“II. That a priest, who, within the aforesaid time, hinders by 
serious negligence the building and maintenance of a school, or does 
not regard the repeated admonition of the Bishop, deserves removal 
from the church. 

“TII. That the mission or parish, neglecting to aid the priest in the 
erection and support of a school is to be reprimanded by the Bishop. 

“TV. That all Catholic parents are bound to send their children 
to parochial schools, unless they provide sufficiently and fully for 
their Christian education at home, or at other Catholic schools. They 
may, however, be permitted for a good reason, approved by the 
Bishop, and using meanwhile the necessary precautions and remedies, 
to send them to other schools. But it is left to the judgment of the 
Ordinary to decide what is a Catholic school.” 


Duty of Priests 

“Let priests love their schools ‘as the apple of their eye,’ frequently 
visit and inspect them, at least once a week. . . . Let them teach 
Catechism and Bible History themselves, or have them rightly taught 
by the religious in charge. ... Bring their schools before the 
eyes of the people and commend them to their patronage. 

“Tt is our desire that rectors of churches or their assistants very 
often visit the catechism classes on Sundays, and on week days those 
of the Parish schools, as well as colleges, or High schools and Aca- 
demies, of boys and girls not under the management of priests. 

“We therefore command rectors to give assidious attention to the 
little ones, especially at the time they are being prepared to approach 
the Holy Table for the first time. The rectors themselves or their 
assistants shall, at least where they reside or can easily reach, teach 
such children the Catechism for six weeks at the shortest, three times 
each week. Let no one be admitted to Confirmation if not diligently 
instructed in what pertains to the nature and effects of this Sacra- 
ment. * * * Also arrange so that boys and girls shall be taught 
more thoroughly in Christian doctrine and morals for two years after 
their first Communion.” 
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Duty of the Laity 


“As to our faithful people,” the Fathers of the Council continue, 
“we exhort and command them to be well instructed that they may 
become accustomed to regard their Parochial Schools as an essential 
adjunct of the parish without which the future existence of the con- 
gregation will be imperiled. Let them be clearly and earnestly taught 
that the school is nowise a matter of choice with the priest to prove 
his overflowing zeal, or adopted to fill up his leisure time pleasantly 
and honorably. It is a duty and burden imposed upon the priest by 
the Church, to be religiously borne by him—but not without the aid 
of his people.” 

“Nor with less zeal and prudence is the erroneous opinion. to be 
uprooted from the minds of the laity, namely: That the solicitude 
for the schools is to be confined to that portion of the congregation 
actually and directly making use of it for their children. It must be 
plainly demonstrated that the profits and blessings accruing from the 
preservation of faith and morals in parochial schools redound to the 
benefit of the whole community.” 


“The laity should give the schools fitting and generous support, by 
uniting their efforts to enable each parish to pay the current expenses 
for education. The faithful must be admonished by pastoral letters, 
sermons and even in private conversations about the grievous neg- 
lect of their duty if they fail in anything to provide for Catholic 
schools.” 


Blessing of Pope Leo XIII. 


The late venerable Pope Leo XIII. wrote: “In these days, and in 
the present condition of the world, when the tender age of child- 
hood is threatened on every side by so many and such various dan- 
gers, hardly anything can be imagined more fitting than the union 
with literary instruction of sound teaching of faith and morals. 

“In these Christian schools the liberty of parents is respected and 
* * * good citizens brought up for the State. * * * You see, 
therefore, venerable brethren, with what earnest forethought parents 
must beware of intrusting their children to schools in which they 
cannot receive religious training. * * * 

“Go on, therefore, venerable brethren, in making the young your 
chief care; press onward and in every way, your episcopal work; 
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and cultivate with alacrity and hopefulness whatever good seeds you 
find; for God, who is rich in mercy, will give the increase. 

“As a pledge of gifts from above, and in witness of our good will, 
we lovingly grant in the Lord to you, and to the clergy and people 
committed to each of you, the Apostolic Benediction.” 


The New Code and Education 


Here are a few Decrees in the New Code of Canon Law in regard 
to Catholic Education : 

No. 1113: “Parents are bound by a most serious obligation to pro- 
cure as far as possible, the religious, moral, physical and civil edu- 
cation of their children, and to provide also for their temporal wel- 
fare.” 

No. 1372: “Parents, and all who are in the place of parents, have 
the right and most serious duty of procuring the Christian education 
of their children.” 

“All Catholics are to be brought up from childhood in such a way 
that not only nothing be taught them which is opposed to the Cath- 
olic religion and to good morals, but so that religious and moral train- 
ing hold the first place.” 

The Church has the duty and the right to protect her children from 
dangers inimical to faith and morals, and so she forbids them to 
attend non-Catholic schools. 

Canon No. 1374 enacts: “Catholic children must not go to non- 
Catholic, undenominational or mixed schools, which are open to non- 
Catholics.” 

No. 1375: “The Church has the right to found schools of all kinds 
and of all grades.” 

No. 1373: “Religious instruction must be given in all schools of 
whatever grade, suitable to the age of the scholars.” 

The lay people, therefore, as well as the Bishops and Priests are 
bound by the sacred Canons of the Church to erect and maintain 
Catholic schools, and those lay people who disobey the ruling of the 
Church are guilty of grave sins. 

We conclude in the language of St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles: 
“You, therefore, brethren, knowing these things before, take heed, 
lest being led aside by the error of the unwise, you fall from your 
own steadfastness. But grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. To Him be glory both now and 
unto the day of eternity. Amen” (2 Peter, cxi, 17, 18). 
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PASTORAL PART 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


1. The Holy Father at the request of the Discalced Carmelite 
Fathers grants plenary indulgence to the members of the So- 
dality of the Infant of Prague on the day on which the titular 
feast is kept, under the usual conditions of Confession and Holy 
Communion and a visit to a church of the Sodality, or any public 
church if they do not have a chapel of their own (July 22, 1918, 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. x, page 407). 

2. There is found in the latest number of the Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis (vol. x, pages 420-430) a decision of the Tribunal of the 
Roman Rota in a marriage case where there was question of 
invalidity of the marriage, for reason of grave fear caused by 
threats of the father. The girl was only sixteen years of age 
but she had kept company for a short time with the man whom 
the father wanted the girl to marry. They were married in 1906 
byapriest. In the third year of their married life they separated, 
later on the woman obtained a civil divorce and contracted civil 
marriage with another man. In 1914 she wished to get from 
the curia of the diocese of Monterey and Los Angeles a declara- 
tion of invalidity of her first marriage on the ground of force 
or fear. The curia decided in her favor but the court of appeals 
in San Francisco sustained the validity of the first marriage. 
The case was appealed to the Roman Rota. It developed that 
the only serious reason why the woman claimed that she was 
forced to marry was that her father at the time of the engage- 
ment threatened her with a revolver if she would not agree to 
accept and wear the ring and to marry the man. At this scene 
there were no witnesses but the mother of the woman, there- 
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fore only one witness, since the parties cannot be witnesses in 
their own case. As the mother contradicted herself in other 
statements made in the ecclesiastical court, her assertions could 
not be absolutely relied on. There were witnesses to the fact 
that the father of the girl had always been kind and gentle toward 
his children, a fact which even the girl and her mother could 
not deny. Moreover, shortly before the marriage, and on the 
day of the marriage itself, the girl gave no indication, either 
secretly or publicly, that she contracted marriage only because 
she was forced to do so. The Rota, therefore, upholds the val- 
idity of her first marriage. 


Fr. STANILAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 
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RECENT STUDIES ON THE NEW CODE 


I. FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE NEW 
CANON LAW 


The new Code, before proceeding to deal under separate titles 
with the general principles of ecclesiastical laws, customary laws, 
etc., states seven Canons of fundamental principles which in 
their admirable conciseness speak volumes. 


I. Tue LAws OF THE CODE ARE OBLIGATORY FOR ALL CATHO- 
LICS OF THE LATIN RITE 


Though in the Code reference is frequently made to the disci- 
pline of the Oriental Church, the laws apply exclusively to Catho- 
lics of the Latin Rite. Pope Benedict XIV. says in his Con- 
stitution “Allate sunt,’ July 26, 1755, that the Oriental Rites 
approved by the Catholic Church comprehend the Greek, Ar- 
menian, Syriac and Coptic rites. In the same document the Pope 
proves, from facts of history, that the Roman Pontiffs have 
always upheld and highly esteemed the ancient Oriental rites 
and the laws and customs of the oriental patriarchates and dio- 
ceses. When Michael Caerularius ordered the churches of the 
Latin rite closed, of which rite there were a few churches at 
Constantinople, Alexandria and Jerusalem, the Roman Pontiff, 
Leo IX. did not retaliate by closing the Greek churches in Rome 
and in other parts of the West. Out of respect for the venerable 
antiquity of these rites, and with prudent regard for the differ- 
ences of character, manner of life, etc., of the Oriental people 
the Catholic Church has always insisted that their special liturgy 
and their special disciplinary laws should continue to be followed 
by the peoples of the various Oriental rites. Whoever is in- 
terested and cares to read with what interest and solicitude the 


various Roman Pontiffs have worked for the safeguarding of 
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the Oriental rites and the laws of the Oriental churches, may 
with profit peruse the full text of the Constitution “Allate sunt’ 
of Pope Benedict XIV., which valuable document is found in 
the new edition (1907) of the decrees of the Propaganda, 
volume I, page two hundred and thirty-four. This collection 
of the Propaganda is found in many a priest’s library in the 
United States, since it used to be a standard reference book 
in the days when the United States was still under the juris- 
diction of the Propaganda. 

The new Code, therefore, adheres to the same policy which 
the Roman Pontiffs have followed throughout many centuries; 
it upholds the sacred rites and the laws governing the Oriental 
churches, and does not oblige the clergy and people of the Oriental 
rites to observe the disciplinary laws of the Code. However, 
the Catholic Church has the principle of unity, and from this she 
cannot deviate because it is part of her essential constitution 
given her by Christ himself, and from this principle it follows 
that the Church must be one in all matters of faith and morals, 
wherefore also the Code states, in Canon 1, that laws regarding 
faith and morals affect both, the Latin and the Oriental rites. 

Indirectly the laws of the Code may affect also Catholics of 
the Oriental rites, as, for instance, in case of marriage between 
a Catholic of the Latin rite and a Catholic of an Oriental rite. 
Thus, for example, Canon 1099, $1, 3, rules that Catholics of an 
Oriental rite contracting marriage with Catholics of the Latin 
rite are bound to the form of the marriage contract prescribed 
by the Code. A priest of the Latin rite who has the apostolic 
privilege of administering Confirmation cannot validly confirm 
Catholics of an Oriental rite unless the indult gives him this 
additional faculty (Canon 782, §4). Priests of an Oriental rite 
who have the faculty or privilege to give Confirmation together 
with Baptism to children of their rite, are forbidden to give 
Confirmation to children of the Latin rite (Canon 782, §5). 
The Code does not say that Confirmation given by the Oriental 
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priests to a subject of the Latin rite is invalid, but a decree of 
the S. Congregation of the Propaganda, Oct. 6, 1863, punishes 
priests of the Ruthenian rite for such action with suspension 
a divinis, to be incurred ipso facto. The Holy See seems indeed 
to favor the validity of such Confirmation, for when the question 
was submitted to the Propaganda, July 5, 1886, whether children 
of the Latin rite confirmed by a priest of an Oriental rite should 
be confirmed again, the S. Congregation referred to a decision 
of the Holy Office, Jan. 14, 1885, in which it was ordered that 
investigation be made how Confirmation was administered. Only 
in case the priest used an instrument for the anointing instead 
of his own hand should Confirmation be repeated secretly and 
conditionally. Even this repetition was not to take place except 
in the case of a candidate for tonsure and orders, or in cases 
where parents are anxious about the validity of the Confirmation 
of their children. 

Catholics of an Oriental rite cannot be received into a religious 
community of the Latin rite without the written permission of 
the S. Congregation of the Oriental Churches. (Canon 543.) 

A priest of the Latin rite may celebrate holy Mass in a church 
of an Oriental rite, if he cannot conveniently reach a church of 
his own rite, but he must use the altar breads of the Latin rite 
and observe the ceremonies of his own rite, and the altar must 
have a consecrated altar stone, nor is he allowed to celebrate 
with the Greek antimensia, a kind of corporal in which relics 
are deposited, and which serves the Greeks for an altar after the 
manner of our portable altar stones. A priest of an Oriental rite 
may likewise be permitted to say holy Mass in a church of the 
Latin rite, but he must follow his own rite in the celebration 
(Canons 823, §2 and 804, §1). 

The holy Viaticum should be given according to the rite of 
the priest who administers the same, and the faithful are obliged 
to call a priest of their own rite to give holy Viaticum. If a 
priest of the Latin rite could not get a consecrated particle of 
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his own rite, he is permitted to administer a particle consecrated 
by an Oriental priest, and vice versa (Canon 851, §2). 
Catholic people may assist at Holy Mass celebrated in any 
Catholic rite, Oriental or Latin, and the Code (Canon 866, §2) 
allows even what was formerly forbidden, namely, that they 
may receive holy Communion in any rite for devotion’s sake, 
wherefore Oriental Catholics may receive in a Latin church and 
Catholics of the Latin rite in an Oriental church. The Code 
advises that the Easter Communion should be received in one’s 
own parish and one’s own rite, unless necessity urges to deviate 


from this rule (Canon 866, §3). 


II. How tHe Cope Arrects LiturGIcAL LAws 


The laws of the sacred liturgy which the priest has to apply 
most frequently are contained in the Missal, in the Roman Ritual 
and Breviary, and in the official declarations of these laws by- 
the S. Congregation of Rites. There is also the Ceremonial, 
which however, is not an official book of liturgy but a private 
collection from official sources of rubrics for solemn high Mass 
and various other functions which occur more or less frequently 
in the course of the year. 

The Code states, in Canon 2, that generally speaking the new 
legislation does not deal with liturgical matters, and that there- 
fore the laws contained in the official liturgical books, and in the 
decisions and rulings of the S. Congregation of Rites, remain 
in force, unless they are explicitly changed by the Code. This 
rule of the Code simplifies matters considerably, for if all the 
laws regulating liturgical functions were to be embodied in the 
Code this official law book of the Church would be several times 
its present size. As must be expected, it is in the part of the 
Code treating of the Sacraments, of sacred places and of divine 
worship, where the laws of the Code frequently enter the pre- 
cinct of liturgy and it is there where a few changes of former 
liturgical laws are found. 
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Ill. THE CopE AND THE CONCORDATS AND OTHER AGREEMENTS 
OF THE Hoty SEE witH Various NATIONS 


The Code, in Canon 3, states that the Holy See will faithfully 
stand by the agreements made with governments of nations for 
the regulation of Church affairs. These agreements will be up- 
held, even though in some points they include exceptions from 
the laws of the Code. 

In the United States there exist no such agreements, as the 
Catholic Church is not officially recognized by the authorities 
and therefore there is no possibility of a contract or agreement, 
because the Catholic Church as such is not recognized as existing. 
There is the general provision in the Constitution of the United 
States that ali and any religious convictions are allowed to exist 
and that people are permitted to live according to their different 
creeds. The individual States had to make it possible, in one 
way or another, to carry on organized religious activities by 
granting to religious organizations some kind of legal standing, 
otherwise it would be impossible for the various religious de- 
nominations to have any places of worship, houses for priests and 
religious communities, schools, and whatever else goes with the 
development and free exercise of religion. The churches were, 
therefore, allowed to be incorporated under the laws of the in- 
dividual States, somewhat after the manner of business corpora- 
tions. That is all the official recognition which the Catholic 
Church, or any other of the multitudinous religious creeds, enjoy. 
The same complete separation of Church and State exists also 
in some other countries, e. g., Belgium and England. In most 
of the other Christian nations there are concordats and agree- 
ments, regulating the rights of the Church and State respectively 
in matters that touch both, such as, for instance, property, and 
civic rights of the clergy. Frequently, however, the Church had 
to bow to the dictation of the government, and grant to the 
State rights in affairs that are exclusively church matters, as, 
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for instance, the appointment of bishops and pastors. Often the : 
civil authorities, knowing that they had the power in their } 
hands, cared little for these agreements except in so far as it gave 
the State certain rights to take a hand in the affairs of the 
Church. The Church, however, has on her part adhered faith- 
fully to such agreements, unless things went so far, through un- 
scrupulous interference of State authorities, that the Church had 


of the agreement the Church was also free to disregard the 
contract. Canon 3 of the Code is another proof how sacred the 
Church holds concordats and agreements that she has entered y 
into with States. 1 


| 
to declare that because the government did not keep their part t 
| 
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IV. Tue New Cope AND ForMER RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES . 

The spirit of canonical legislation is wisely conservative. 
Whenever the Church finds it good and beneficial to the welfare ; 
of the faithful to do so, she recognizes rights and privileges 
acquired under former legislation. Canon 4, therefore, states that 
rights, and also privileges and indults, granted either to in- . 
dividuals or to communities by the Holy See up to the time ' 
that the Code goes into force, are to remain, provided these rights ‘4 
and privileges are still in use and have not been revoked pre- 3 
viously. Some privileges, however, are explicitly revoked here F 
and there throughout the new Code, when it was thought best 
to make the discipline of the Church uniform and to revoke i 
exceptions. ™ 

The recognized principles governing the revocation of privi- m 
leges to be applied to the question of their repeal by the Code la 
are: (1) By subsequent contrary universal laws, such as the be 
laws of the Code, are revoked all privileges bestowed by the in 
common law, even though the contrary new law does not spe- bi 
cifically mention the repeal of such privileges; (2) Special privi- it 


leges, not of the common law, are not revoked by a contrary law 
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unless they are mentioned; (3) Direct recall of privilege by a 

new law may be done either by specifically mentioning a certain 

privilege of certain individuals or communities and ruling that 

it shall exist no longer, or by attaching to the new law a repeal- 
ing clause, €. g., non obstantibus quibuscumque privilegits, etc. 
However, such a general clause is not sufficient to revoke privi- 
leges that have a special basis, such as privileges granted by 
the Holy See after the manner of an agreement or contract, or 
privileges which were not purely gratuitous but rather a reward 
for special services rendered by an individual or community, if i 
when granting the privilege the Holy See made it plain that it 
was given aS a remuneration, or, finally, privileges granted in 
such manner that the Holy See in the document of concession 
ruled that the privilege shall not be considered abolished by a 
contrary new law unless it makes individual mention of this 
privilege. 
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V. Former LEGAL CUSTOMS AND THE NEw Law 


Reasonable customs even if deviating from an existing law ‘ 
wed to have legal sanction, if they had prevailed for many 
years (the number of years was not made clear in the old De- 
cretals) among the majority of the people of a diocese, country, 
or other legal body in the Church, unless such customs-had been 
abolished by competent authority. 


The new law declares that all customs which are explicitly 

. rejected and condemned by the Code, no matter whether such 
customs are universal or local, or of immemorial standing or 

- more recent origin, are to be considered as corruptions of the 
e law and must not only be abolished at once, but can never again 
e become legal customs. Other customs of a hundred years’ stand- 
e ing or existing from immemorial times may be tolerated if the : 
2- bishop judges from the circumstances of place and people that 
g: it is not prudent to abolish them. | 


It may be noted here that so-called immemorial and also cen- 
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tenary customs had a greater recognizance in law than customs 
of more recent origin. While universal ordinary customs were 
considered abolished by a contrary new law, even without spe. 
cific mention, immemorial customs were not considered abolished 
unless the law had a clause explicitly abrogating even such cus- 
toms. A particular ordinary custom was not considered abolished 
by a new contrary law unless the law had the clause “nulla 
obstante consuetudine,”’ or an equivalent provision. 

The Code rules that ordinary customs, that is to say, those 
less than a hundred years old, are considered suppressed by the 
new law, unless the Code explicitly allows them to exist. 

The rules of Canon 5 have reference only to customs estab- 
lished before the Code became law. The rules for customs that 
may be formed after the Code became law are to be found in 
Canons 25-30. 


VI. RELATION OF THE LAWS OF THE CODE TO FORMER GENERAL 
AND ParTICULAR LAws 


The Church is slow to change her laws because frequent 
changes create confusion. The Code is a collection of the laws 
as they have been in existence before, and only in comparatively 
few cases have any important changes been made. To correctly 
judge the relation of the Code to the former laws the following 
principles are established by the Code: 

1. All former laws, both universal and particular, which are 
contrary to the laws of the Code are superseded, unless the Code 
explicitly makes allowance for the continuance of some particular 
law that deviates from the Code. Examples of this deference 
to some particular laws are here and there met with in the Code 

2. Canons of the Code entirely made up from former texts of 
law, are to be interpreted in the same manner as the old law, and 
the accepted opinions of approved authors on these laws have 
the same value that they had before the Code was published. 
3. Canons of the Code that only partly agree with the old 
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law, are to be interpreted like the old law in that part in which 
the old law is retained; in the part in which the new law differs 
from the old, it must be interpreted by the study of its own 
terms. 

4. Whenever it is doubtful whether the Code differs from the 
old law in some point, the old law receives the benefit of the 
doubt, since the Church does not readily change her laws. 

5, All penalties attached to former laws are to be considered 
abolished by the Code, unless the Code mentions them and de- 
clares that they are to be retained. There are spiritual and 
temporal penalties in law, and the spiritual ones are divided into 
corrective (pene medicinales) and punitive (pene vindicative ) 
penalties, and both corrective and punitive penalties may be in- 
curred either ipso facto (late sententie), by the very commission 
of the offense, or only after the declaration of the respective 
ecclesiastical authority (ferende sententi@). All these various 
kinds of penalties imposed by the old law are abolished, and 
only those specifically mentioned in the Code are to be in force. 

6. All disciplinary regulations of the common law of former 
times unless either explicitly or implicitly embodied in the new 
Code have ceased to be laws. We say regulations of the common 
or universal law are abolished, for the Code states, in Canon 
22, that particular laws, e. g., for some diocese, country, religious 
Order, are to remain in force unless contrary to the laws of the 
Code. 

The laws of Pope Pius X. concerning the oath against 
Modernism and other regulations relative to the same question, 
are not embodied in the Code, wherefore the Holy See was asked 
whether these laws had been abrogated. The Holy Office, 
March 22, 1918, answered that they were of a temporary 
character and intended for the time that the danger of Modern- 
ism exists, and that they shall remain in force until the Holy 
See shall think fit to set them aside. (Cf. Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. x, 
page 136.) 
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Finally, Canon 6 reminds us that the laws of liturgy are to 
remain in force, as was stated in Canon 2, and that the divine 
laws, whether of the natural or positive divine law, remain of 
course unchanged, as the Church has no power to change the 
same, but only to interpret their true meaning and extent. 


VII. Wuat THE CopE MEANS By THE TERM HOLY or Apos- 
TOLIC SEE 


Canon 7 of the Code rules that whenever we find in the Code 
the term Holy, or Apostolic, See, we are to understand not only 
the Roman Pontiff but also, unless the contrary is clear from 
the nature of law or context, the Roman Congregations, Tri- 
bunals, Offices, through which the same Roman Pontiff usually 
discharges the duties of the Government of the universal 
Church, 

Fr. STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M. 


(To be continued ) 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


To WuHom BELONGS THE-Mass STIPEND? 


Qu. In the parish of X it is customary to say a high Mass 
on a certain day. The pastor receives the money collected for 
that purpose, more than the ordinary stipend for a high Mass. 
Can the pastor have his assistant say this Mass and give him 
a stipend usually given for a low Mass and retain the rest? It 
is not a high Mass that must be said ex justitia or ex caritate, 
such as the high Mass was formerly said on Sundays. 


Ans. There is not, as a rule, sufficient legislation in the vari- 
ous dioceses of the United States for the regulation of Mass 
stipends and local customs are often very vague and by no means 
uniform. Hence scandalously high fees have been exacted in 
some parishes. If the pastor in question has by the custom of 
the diocese the right to receive the money collected, on condition 
of having only one high Mass said for the donor’s intentions, or 
if those making such contributions expressly give the offerings 
to the pastor on that condition, the money collected would belong 
to the pastor; but if he does not wish to sing the high Mass him- 
self, it is neither just nor fair to offer the assistant merely the 
stipend for a low Mass, and he should be given the ordinary 
stipend for a high Mass. 


PATRON FEAST OF CHURCH TO BE CELEBRATED IN Hoty Mass 
AND DIVINE OFFICE 
Qu. Is there a decree from Rome which abolishes the cele- 
bration of the patron feast with its octave, and substitutes one 
certain day for all churches to celebrate their patron’s feast? 


Ans. No, there is no such decree, but some dioceses had ob- 
tained permission to celebrate on one day the consecration of 


all consecrated churches of the diocese. Of a similar privilege 
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for all the patron saints of the churches of a diocese we have 
never heard. A decree of the S. Congregation of Rites, Sept, 
28, 1872, answered to a bishop of the United States that the 
patron-feast of each church, which is either blessed or conse- 
crated, must be kept by the priests at that church as a feast of 
the first class with an octave. 


Perhaps the inquirer has in mind the new regulation of the 
Code in Canon 1247, by which the patron-feast is abolished as 
a holiday of obligation. Here in the States we have had no 
patrons of dioceses or towns, whose feasts were kept as holidays 
of obligation, but in other countries there were such. 


A PEcULIAR ForM OF DEVOTION TO THE BL. SACRAMENT 


Qu. In a certain parish the pastor conducts the following 
devotion on Sunday afternoons. The Blessed Sacrament is ex- 
posed and then pastor and servers sit down before the BI. 
Sacrament in the middle of the sanctuary. The congregation, 
which includes small children, also sits down and all meditate 
for fifteen minutes. No points are given, nor does the pastor 
read from some book treating of the Bl. Sacrament, but all are 
silent. After fifteen minutes of meditation a few prayers are 
said and benediction is given. 

1. Is it allowed according to the rubrics to sit down when the 
Bl. Sacrament is exposed? 

2. Is it advisable to have such a devotion? 

3. Are small children really capable to converse with our Lord 
when nothing is said or read to them to keep their minds 
engaged? 

Ans. <A decree of the S. Congregation of Rites, July 28, 
1876, says that the custom of people and clergy sitting down 
during the exposition of the Bl. Sacrament may be tolerated, 
provided there is no irreverence or scandal. The clergy when 
saying the divine office in presence of the Blessed Sacrament 
exposed may sit down if the Bl. Sacrament is veiled. 
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As to the advisability of conducting the devotion in the man- 
ner described little can be said since tastes differ. However, the 
ordinary kind of Catholics, and of course the children, know 
little or nothing of meditation without the help of some prayers 
or pious reading. 


Impticir INCARDINATION OF SECULARIZED RELIGIOUS PRIESTS 
AND OF SECULAR PRIESTS 


Qu. 1. A secularized religious was called to a certain diocese 
in 1905 and appointed as a pastor. He had been dispensed by 
Rome from his vows and had signed a contract ad quinquennium. 
During the quinquennium the bishop died, and so far this priest 
has not been incardinated. Is he, after his thirteen years of 
service, co ipso incardinated in virtue of the new Code, and if 
not, what is his status? 


2. A priest had received the “Eeat” from his bishop allowing 
him to leave the diocese for good and to apply to another bishop 
for a position. Another bishop received him and gave him a 
small parish, the appointment being made orally and without 
aly expression or intention of incardinating him at the time, 
especially since his conduct had not been altogether laudable. 
After having worked faithfully in the diocese for quite a number 
of years, the priest gives great scandal so that it is not desirable 
to keep him any longer in the diocese. Can the priest in question 
be sent back to his former bishop, or has he become incorporated 
implicitly in virtue of the new Code, so that the present bishop 
is responsible for him? 


Ans. Both cases hinge on the new regulation of the Code on 
implicit incardination expressed in Canon 641, referring to the 
incardination of secularized religious priests, and Canon 114, 
which has reference to the incardination of the secular clergy. 

By decree of the S. Congregation of the Council, July 20, 
1918, all implicit incardination, also that provided by the III. 
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Council of Baltimore, had been abolished, and a written ip. 
cardination has been absolutely necessary from that date to the 
publication of the new Code. 

The new Code in the above mentioned Canons recognizes two 
cases of implicit incardination. Concerning a religious priest 
who has received letters of perpetual secularization the Code 
rules that even though the bishop received him for trial, he may 
keep him in this status for six years at the most, and if before 
the end of the six years he has not dismissed the priest, he 
becomes ipso facto incardinated in the diocese. If he is dis- 
missed he is practically suspended until he finds another bishop 
willing to receive him. If he cannot find a bishop, he is to have 
recourse to the Holy See. 

Canon 114 rules that if a secular priest has received in another 
diocese a residential benefice, e. g., a parish, with the consent 
of his own bishop, or with that bishop’s permission in writing 
to leave his diocese for good, he is thereby incardinated in the 
new diocese. 

According to these Canons both priests above mentioned 
would have been incardinated in the new dioceses if their cases 
fall under the rules of the new Code. The question, then, is 
whether they are incardinated though they were received into 
these dioceses before such implicit incardination existed, that 1s 
to say, before the new Code became law. “Lex non respict 
retro” is an acknowledged principle in law, both in civil and 
ecclesiastical. No law is resumed to be retrospective. How- 
ever, since there is no rule without exception, the difficulty con- 


sists precisely in ascertaining how far the principle suffers ex- 


ception in our case. 

In the cases under consideration it is certain that neither priest 
was incardinated before Pentecost, 1918, when the new Code 
became law. It seems then that implicit incardination did not 
take place automatically at the moment the Code went into 
force, because implicit incardination is based on implicit accept 
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ance on the part of the bishop of such a priest. No acceptation 
took place after the Code became law, wherefore the statuts of 
these priests remains the same as before. In any case, though 
new laws may in several ways affect past actions, authors com- 
monly teach that no new law affects past contracts or agree- 
ment, and incardination is certainly of the nature of a contract 
or agreement between a priest and the bishop who accepts him. 
The Code, in Canon 10, explicitly states the principle that the 
laws of the Code concern future actions exclusively, and only 
where the Code explicitly states that some Canon affects past 
actions is the law to be applied to the past. The Code does, 
therefore, neither confirm nor invalidate what has been done in 
the past, wherefore also questions about incardination of priests 
in the past are not to be decided by the laws of the Code, but by 
the old law under which they took place. 

Equity, however, would demand that priests who have faith- 
fully worked in a diocese for a number of years, without having 
been legally incardinated be not dismissed but be given letters 
of incardination. There is a decision of the S. Congregation 
of the Council, Jan. 31, 1913, for cases in the United States in 
which incardination had been invalid on account of omitting 
the oath to serve the diocese forever, which, before the new 
Code became law, was considered essential for validity. Never- 
theless the S. Congregation decided that in these cases the bishop 
was not at liberty to send these priests back to their former 
diocese after they had served in the new diocese for a number 
of years. The reason for the decision given in the case by the 
consultor of the S. Congregation, is that though the bishop had 
strictly speaking the right to dismiss an invalidly incardinated 


priest, nevertheless “suwmmum jus non raro est summa injuria,” 
and natural equity as well as the spirit of Canon Law demand 
that he who had the benefit of the services of the priest may 
also be expected to bear some inconvenience. (Cf. Acta Ap. 
Sedis, vol. v, page 34.) 
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APPLICATION OF THE Missa Pro PoPputo Is PERSONAL OBLIGA- 
TION OF THE PASTOR 


Qu. A pastor who has two assistants, with whom he takes 
turns in the hours of Masses on Sundays, inquires whether the 
high Mass must necessarily be said for the people and whether, 
when he does not say high Mass on Sundays, the assistant who 
says this Mass may apply the Missa pro populo. Furthermore, 
if the pastor should happen to say the Mass for some Sodality 
where it is the custom to offer this Mass for the members on a 
‘certain Sunday, is it sufficient for satisfying the law to have one 
of the assistants apply the Mass for the people? 


Ans. The Missa pro populo need not necessarily be the high 
Mass or principal Mass on Sundays, since the Code does not de- 
mand this. The obligation to apply the Mass rests personally 
with the pastor, as is gathered from Canon 466. Former decla- 
rations of this obligation of pastors made it clear that only in 
case of necessity the pastor is released from personally applying 
the Mass, and other Masses, whether for a Sodality, nuptial or 
funeral Masses, are not to interfere with his obligation. How- 
ever, the bishop can for a just reason allow the pastors to apply 
Mass for the people on another day, and where the pastor is the 
only priest in the parish there will be often a just reason to get 
this permission from the bishop. If the pastor is absent from 
his parish, Canon 466, § 5, provides that he himself may either 
say the Mass in the place where he stays, or have it applied by 
the priest who takes his place in the parish during his absence. | 


Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


STATE LAWS ON MARRIAGE 


Henry, a Catholic, and Edith, a non-baptized, apply to the 
competent priest of the parish where they are permanently re- 
siding, to have arrangements made for their marriage. Henry 
is well known to the pastor, but Edith’s account of herself is, 
that she had hastily married a non-baptized man in the State of 
Washington, and discovered after the marriage that he was 
afficted with pulmonary tuberculosis in its advanced stage, and 
had been so afflicted at the time of the marriage. For this she 
has the statement of his physician in writing. Edith never co- 
habited with the man, and, understanding that the said disease 
is specified by the civil code of the State of Washington as dis- 
qualifying its victim from marrying, she deemed her marriage 
to be null and void and therefore left him. 


Questions—(1) Does the regulations of the marriage of un- 
baptized persons rest with the State? 

(2) Does the authority of the State extend to the invalidation 
of the marriage of persons disqualified by the civil code? 

(3) Was Edith’s marriage of doubtful validity? 

Answers.—Marriage among the unbaptized is in the nature 
merely of a contract, and not of a Sacrament; and while it is pri- 
marily subject to the divine law and the law of nature, yet the 
civil law, for reasons involving the common good and civic wel- 
fare, must have the right of regulating a contract so directly con- 
cerned with the proper end of the State. The Church therefore 
claims no jurisdiction over such marriages, but has always rec- 
ognized them as legal and valid when, not contrary to the divine 
law or to the law of nature, they conform to the just conditions 
prescribed by the statutes of the State to which the contracting 
parties are subject. 
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(2) The Sacred Office has several times declared null and 
void certain marriages contracted by the unbaptized without the 
observance of the legal formalities of their country, the omission 
of which, according to the civil code, was held to be invalidating, 
A general instruction from the Sacred Congregation “De Pro- 
paganda Fide” affirms the competence of the State in this matter 
saying: “Secular rulers have complete power over the marriages 
of their unbaptized subjects, and, when not infringing the natural 
or the divine law, can establish impediments invalidating such 
marriages even as to the bond or vinculum of matrimony.” (Coll. 


S. C. Fid., June 26, 1820.) 


(3) As regards the particular statutes of the State of Wash- 
ington, it would seem to be a legislation in excess of the rights 
and powers of the State. There is a growing abuse of the civil 
power in that and several other States on the pretext of a foolish 
fad called eugenics, by which an attempt is being made to pre- 
clude from marriage those who, it is feared, might bring into the 
world children suffering from some hereditary taint, and thus 
to force by universal statutes whole classes of people into com- 
pulsory celibacy. As such people are competent to fulfill the 
ends of matrimony, and as imminent danger of contagion from 
marriage is not a general condition, and there are other means 
open to the State for safeguarding the health of Society, the 
Washington State legislation seems unjust and tyrannical. It is 
not certain, however, that such legislation was meant to invalidate 
such marriages, and, therefore, before deciding Edith’s case, the 
Holy See should be consulted. While the disease in the case is a 
grave defect, it does not necessarily constitute a substantial flaw 
in the marriage contract, nor does it appear that Edith had made 
it a condition of nullity of consent. Her case therefore is doubt- 
ful. 

Rev. J. R. NeweE t, O.P. 





